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Much of the current interest in vacant accommodation 
centres on dwellings which could be, but are not, occupied 
which are in some sense needlessly vacant — and a 
useful definition must take account of this*. Although 
some properties would be classed as ‘vacant’according to 
any definition, the concepts ‘needlessly vacant’ or 
‘potentially occupiable’ themselves raise a number of 
questions. For example, most enquiries exclude derelict 
property from the count of vacant accommodation, but 
how should a property, perhaps boarded-up, undergoing 
reconstruction be recorded? How should a flat attached 
to a shop but only used for storage purposes be classed? Is 
the home of a person in hospital without hope of 
discharge to be counted as occupied? And is a property 
occupied or vacant if the future occupants are moving in 
their belongings over a period of weeks or months? How 
should show houses be treated, or business flats currently 
unused by staff or visitors? 

For the present survey of vacant accommodation, 
interviewers were given detailed instructions as to what 
was to be regarded as ‘vacant’ (See Appendix 1 for 
definitions given in the Vacant Property Survey.) In the 
Census, however, instructions to enumerators have been 
less explicit. Similarly those given to interviewers'on the 
LFS and NDHS are brief! and, as a result, the decision 
about what is ‘vacant’ is left partly to the interviewer or 
enumerator. If instructions are open to different 
interpretations, inconsistencies in the identification of 
vacant housing are bound to occur. 

As well as being more detailed than the NDHS or LFS 
instructions, the V PS definition differed in emphasis. The 
NDHS/ LFS approach counts a property as vacant if no 
one is currently living there, while for the VPS the 
purpose was to identify property which was empty and 
might be available for occupation. Thus properties where 
the occupant was a long-stay hospital patient, for 
example, would have been counted as ‘occupied’ by VPS, 
as long as the bulk of personal belongings remained, but 
for the NDHS would have been counted as ‘vacant’. 

The definition and identification of ‘derelict’ properties is 
also likely to be a source of variation in estimates of the 
number of vacant properties. It is generally considered 
that derelict properties are not part of the nation’s 
housing stock and so should not be counted as vacant 
dwellings. Hence traditionally in the Census, unoccupied 
dwellings which are considered by the enumerator to be 
derelict, or dilapidated and uninhabitable, are not 
enumerated. The principle of not counting ‘derelicts’ as 


* An interesting light on the way the view of vacant accommodation 
has changed in recent years is provided by ‘The Housing Situation in 
I960' report by P.G. Gray and R. Russell in which vacant 
accommodation was defined as that which was ‘available for sale or 
let - (pl05).'Since it is widely held today that property is often vacant 
precisely because it is not being made available for occupation, this 
definition is no longer appropriate. 

t See Appendix 2 for a summary of instructions given on ‘61 and ‘71 
Censuses, NDHS and ‘75 and ‘77 LFS. In Appendix 3 are the full 
interviewers’ instructions and documents pertaining to the 
identification of vacant property in the ‘77 LFS. 
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vacant is also followed on the LFS and NDHS*. All this 
however inevitably leads to the question of what is meant 
by ‘derelict’? In both the Census and surveys, the answer is 
left largely to the j udgement of the individual enumerator 
or interviewer. No definition of ‘derelict’ is given on the 
LFS or NDHS and not until the 1971 Census was some 
guidance given in instructions as to what was to be 
regarded as derelict. This is perhaps understandable as 
derelict properties are relatively few and are of peripheral, 
if any, concern to those enquiries. They are more 
important however when trying to estimate the number of 
dwellings that are vacant. 

The distinction between what is ‘derelict’ and what might 
more usefully be classed ‘vacant’ is sometimes difficult to 
draw in practice. For example, in the 1971 Census, 
boarded-up buildings were treated as derelict and as such 
were not to be enumerated!. This probably reflects an 
assumption that most, if not all, boarded-up buildings at 
that time were due for demolition and not usefully 
counted as vacant housing stock. Nowadays it is apparent 
that some empty accommodation is boarded-up as a 
precaution against wilful damage or against squatters and 
is neither derelict nor due for demolition but may be 
awaiting renovation or reoccupation. Such properties 
should clearly be counted as vacant dwellings and 
included in the nation’s total housing stock. Furthermore, 
it has been argued that some of the housing intended for 
eventual demolition but which might meanwhile be used 
as ‘short-life’ accommodation should also be included in 
counts of vacant dwellings. 

For these reasons, all unoccupied properties, regardless 
of whether they were considered to be derelict or not at 
the time of the Labour Force Survey, were revisited for 
the Vacant Property Survey. Detailed information about 
their condition was then recorded and, from this, it is 
possible to estimate their likely condition at the time of 
the LFS**. In Section 1.6, an estimate of the number of 
derelict properties included in the survey is given and the 
relationship between being derelict and being lost to the 
housing stock is discussed. 

From the above, it is clear that the reliable enumeration of 
vacancies is not possible unless the field force is given 
explicit definitions and instructions. However, the results 
of the present follow-up survey show unfortunately, that 
even then, the problem of identifying vacant properties is 
not completely solved. This is partly because few, if any, 
definitions can be sufficiently precise to rule out the 
possibility of misclassification in the field but, perhaps 


* Derelict properties were, however, included in the initial samples for 
both these surveys, in that zero-rated, low-rated properties and those 
‘Taken Out of Rating’ (TOR's) were sampled from rating lists. (See 
Appendix A4.2). 

f More precisely, the instructions were ‘Treat as derelict if the roof is 
partly or completely missing or if the doors are boarded up or are 
missing’. (See Appendix 2). 

** The instructions given to VPS interviewers for identifying (Jerelict 
properties are shown on the last page of the Accommodation 
Questionnaire, a copy of which is in Appendix 9 of this report. 









more important, because it is often difficult and 
sometimes impossible to obtain all the information 
necessary to apply the definition. If enumerators fail to 
contact an occupant at an address, they have to rely on 
information given by neighbours or on the outward 
appearance of the property in order to decide whether or 
not it is vacant. If these sources of information are 
inconclusive or misleading, the wrong decision may be 
made. 

In Appendix 4, it is shown that even when detailed 
instructions are given to interviewers and a variety of 
sources are consulted, there still remain some cases where 
it is not certain whether the properties are in fact vacant. 

1.4 Estimating the number of vacant properties 

The sample of vacant housing was, as mentioned above, 
identified from amongst addresses visited for the 1977 
Labour Force Survey. The procedures involved are 
described in detail in Appendix 4. Briefly, interviewers 
revisited and checked addresses shown by the LFS to be 
possibly vacant. Those properties which proved to be 
unoccupied domestic accommodation, including ones 
which were boarded-up or derelict, were treated as 
vacant. Addresses identified as second homes or holiday 
| lettings were not included as vacant. 

Within its terms of reference, the Labour Force Survey 
enumerated 4.1% of household spaces as vacant. On 
closer examination of the LFS non-response records for 
the present enquiry, it was found that a total of 4.6% 
household spaces were either coded or described by LFS 
interviewers as vacant or derelict. The more detailed 
Vacant Property Survey follow-up found that only 3.0% 
j of household spaces were in fact vacant or derelict*. If 
some allowance is made for the non-response in the 
Vacant Property Survey this estimate becomes 3.1% and 
I 3.3% when other possible sources of error are taken into 
I account. (See Appendix 4, Section A4.6). Thus, on the 
I basis of the definitions used for the VPS, the number of 
I vacant or derelict household spaces in England in the 
I spring of 1977 is estimated to lie between 555,000 and 
I 605,000. The corresponding estimate from the LFS is 
I 770,000 vacant or derelict household spaces. (See 
I Appendix 7 for grossing factor used to obtain national 
I estimates). 

I Some of the difference is accounted for by the stricter 
I definition applied for VPS. Nevertheless, the results of 
I the follow-up investigation show clearly that the original 
I LFS overestimated vacancies. 

I 1.5 Reasons for the over-estimation of vacancies by the 
LFS 

I The reasons for this over-enumeration stem mainly from 
I the fact mentioned earlier that other enquiries necessarily 


in the VPS, a ‘vacant household space’ is defined as living 
accommodation for one household or accommodation which is a 
single letting to be shared by more than one household. Most 
addresses (that is, rateable units) contain just one household space 
though a small number contain more than one. 


devote less attention, than the VPS, to the verification of 
vacancies since they are primarily concerned with the 
occupants of occupied accommodation. In such enquiries 
interviewers are not provided with adequate definitions of 
vacant, second home, absent household and so on, to 
permit clear distinction to be made between the groups. 
Nor does an interviewer carry out exhaustive enquiries to 
establish into which non-response group a particular 
address at which she makes no contact with a household 
should be categorised. Appendix 4 gives a full account of 
reasons for over-enumeration by the LFS. 

1.6 Derelict properties and the identification of losses 
to the housing stock. 

As pointed out earlier, derelict or boarded up housing has 
in most censuses or surveys been omitted from estimates 
of the nation’s housing stock. 

From the VPS interviewers’ classification of properties at 
the time of the follow-up, it is estimated that 
approximately 16% (or 90,000) vacant properties were 
probably ‘derelict’ at the time of the LFS (see Appendix 
A5.3). As explained in Section 1.3, however, the VPS 
information does not enable us to say which or exactly 
how many of vacant properties in the sample were 
‘derelict’ when they were first visited for the LFS. 
Nevertheless, by relating the VPS interviewer’s 
description of properties to what the owners at the time 
planned to do with them, we can show how well the labels 
‘derelict’ and ‘boarded up’ identify accommodation lost to 
the housing stock, ie, that which is to be demolished or 
just left empty. 

About a fifth of all vacant properties were still vacant and 
classified as ‘derelict’ and/or boarded up at the time of 
VPS and of these just over 40% were to be demolished and 
a little under 10% were to be left empty. Thus only half of 
those in the category had effectively been removed from 
the housing stock. 

If only those classed as ‘derelict’ at the time of VPS are 
considered (about 14% of all the vacant properties), 
whether or not they were boarded up, then just over half 
were going to be demolished and, again, under 10% were 
to be left empty for the time being a total of nearly 60% 
lost to the housing stock. 

It is also relevant that about 20% of the ‘derelict or 
boarded up’ properties had been affected by building 
work at the time they were identified as vacant a few 
months earlier, and were therefore very unlikely to be 
permanently withdrawn from the housing stock. More 
surprisingly, 10% of the housing classed as ‘derelict’ was 
actually undergoing building work at the time the 
interviewers put it in the ‘derelict’ category. 

Conversely, about one third of the vacant units which 
were going to be demolished were not classed as ‘derelict’. 
It is therefore apparent that the labels ‘derelict’, but even 
more so ‘derelict and/or boarded up’ are rather 
unsatisfactory guides to properties lost from the housing 
stock. 
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1.7 Estimates of vacancies from the VPS and NDHS 
compared 

I n Appendix 5 the V PS estimates are compared with those 
from the NDHS, which was carried out in the autumn of 
1977. The estimate derived from the NDHS is just over 
600,000 vacant dwellings, but this excludes 137,000 
derelict and boarded up properties which unlike those in 
the VPS were enumerated separately in the survey. 
Converting the VPS estimate in terms of ‘household 
spaces’ to one in terms of ‘dwellings’ is not 
straightforward. However the VPS results can be easily 
converted to ‘wholly or partly vacant rateable units’ 
which will give a reasonable approximation to vacant 
dwellings. 

Accordingly, the VPS estimate of vacant or derelict 
rateable units, allowing for the possible under¬ 
enumeration mentioned above, is approximately 550,000 
compared with about 750,000 vacant dwellings and 
derelict properties in the NDHS. Taking into account all 
the possible sources of error, including sampling errors, in 
the VPS figure, it is estimated that the actual number of 
vacant units lies between 500,000 and 600,000 and, given 
the VPS definition of ‘vacant’, it is very unlikely that the 
number lies outside these limits. 

As explained more fully in Appendix 5, part of the 
difference between the VPS and NDHS estimates will be 
due to differences in definition and coverage. 
Nevertheless it seems clear from the evidence of the VPS 
that the NDHS over-estimated the number of vacant 
dwellings in the autumn of 1977. 

1.8 Change in the number of vacant properties in 
England between 1971 and 1977 

Comparison between the results of the NDHS and the 
1971 Census has indicated that there was an increase in 
the number of vacant dwellings of about 100,000 between 
1971 and 1977: for the 1971 Census 530,000 vacant 
dwellings were enumerated (excluding newly built vacant 
properties), compared with the NDHS result of about 
610,000'. 

Other evidence suggesting an increase in the number of 
vacant properties is available from the English House 
Condition Surveys (EHCS) of 1971 and 1976. The 
definitions and procedures for these two surveys were 
similar so comparisons between them are more 
straightforward then between other enquiries. The 
estimate of the increase in the number of vacant dwellings 
derived from the EHCS between 1971 and 1976 is also 
about 100,000 1 2 . 

In the light of the VPS results discussed in Section 1.7, 
which suggest that the NDHS figure is probably an 
overestimate, the extent of the change in the number of 
vacant properties between 1971 and 1977 needs to be 


1 Department of Environment National Dwelling and Housing 
Survey. HMSO, 1978. Chapter 2. 

2 Department of Environment, Housing Policy, Technical Volume 
Part I. HMSO, 1977, page 74. 


reassessed. However, because of differences in definition 
and coverage between the various sources, the results of 
this assessment are somewhat inconclusive. 

Certainly the Census figure itself is subject to some error. 

In the absence of evidence from any post-enumeration 
check of the 1971 Census in England, we shall assume that 
the level of error or mis-classification was similar to that 
found by the post-enumeration check of the 1971 Census 
carried out in Scotland.* Application of the results of the 
Scottish enquiry to the England Census figures gives a net 
reduction of about 26% in the estimate of the number of 
vacant dwellings (excluding those newly built), to around 
410,000 compared with the original figure of 530,000. 
This revised figure excludes an estimate of those, in fact, 
occupied (12%), derelict (12%) or non-residential (1%) 
and includes possible vacant accommodation 
enumerated as ‘absent household’ (See Appendix 22). 

As stated in Section 1.3, derelict properties were not to be 
enumerated in the Census and so to compare the Census 
and VPS estimates of vacant dwellings, derelict 
properties must be omitted from the VPS figure. From a 
the information available, however, it is not clear whether I 
the 90,000 derelict or the estimated 130,000 derelict I 
and/or boarded properties should be excluded to make I 
the estimate most comparable with that of the Census. I 
The revised VPS figure therefore lies between 420,000 and I 
460,000. 

So on the basis of these figures, and assuming that j 
‘rateable units’ may be taken as equivalent to ‘dwellings’, m 
the increase between 1971 and 1977 in the number of I 
vacant properties may be around 10,000 to 50,000. This ■ 
difference is small and, moreover, is within the limits of I 
sampling and other errors (see Section 1.4 above). 

The Census figure, however, probably includes: 

a) some types of vacancies which were excluded by the ; | 
VPS with its more precise definition (for example ; I 
long-term absent households which could be : 4 
counted as vacant even in the post-enumeration j 
check on the Census). 

b) some brief vacancies lasting a day or so which are j 4 
more likely to be identified by a census than a survey j 
(see Section 1.2 above). 

If these discrepancies occurred, the increase in vacant 
dwellings between the Census and the VPS would be 
greater than the 10,000 to 50,000 arrived at earlier. 

Taken together with the evidence from other enquiries, 
the present analysis therefore indicates that the number of j 
vacant dwellings in England has increased between 1971 | 
and 1977, though the size of the increase is uncertain. It is j 
clear, however, that the actual number of vacant | 
dwellings in both 1971 and 1977 was lower than that f 


This assumption seems reasonably realistic as the check carried out 
on the sample Census in England in 1966 has similar results to those 
found in Scotland in 1971 (see Footnote 2 to this Chapter). 











initially enumerated in the Census and the NDHS 
respectively. 

1.9 Summary and conclusions 

We have discussed here some of the differences which can 
be expected in the numbers of vacant properties 
enumerated in large-scale surveys, in a Census and in a 
detailed follow-up study such as the present Vacant 
Property Survey. The VPS suggests that, in general, 
large-scale surveys tend to over-enumerate vacant 
properties. There is also some evidence that a Census will 
do likewise though possibly not to the same extent. Errors 
in enumeration in such enquiries may be reduced if 
interviewers are given clear operational definitions and 


non-response codes distinguishing between the groups of 
concern such as ‘vacant’, ‘derelict’, ‘absent household’, 
‘non-domestic accommodation’ and so on. 

Large-scale surveys, however, can yield estimates which 
provide a guide to the size of the vacancy problem and, 
moreover, these can be used to monitor trends in vacancy 
rates over time. The special advantage of an occasional 
detailed survey concerned only with vacant property lies 
in the information it gives about the characteristics and 
circumstances of vacancies which suggest how the 
numbers could be reduced. This information forms the 
subject of the remaining chapters of the report. 
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2 Which types of property are vacant? 


2.1 Introduction 

Other recent surveys 1 have indicated that vacancies are 
most likely to be found in properties built before 1919, in 
those lacking basic amenities and of low rateable value 
and also in accommodation of certain types, particularly 
non-purpose built flats. The proportions of vacant 
properties possessing all or only some of these attributes 
has not, however, been fully investigated. In this report 
we shall show which combinations of these and other 
attributes are disproportionately common amongst 
vacant rateable units. 

In this chapter, vacant rateable, units identified by the 
Vacant Property Survey (VPS) including, as mentioned 
earlier, any which may have been derelict, will be 
described in terms of their age, type and ownership — 
public or private. In each respect, the vacant properties 
will be compared with occupied housing in order to 
indicate the types of housing which are most likely to be 
vacant. In this way we shall begin to throw light on the 
reasons for vacancies. 

In the final section of the chapter, we shall give estimates 
of vacancy rates for different types of housing. The 
regional distribution of vacant properties is described in 
an annex to the chapter. 

The data for occupied housing will be taken from the 
results of the 1977 National Dwelling and Housing 
Survey (NDHS) 2 . Both the NDHS and the Labour Force 
Survey (LFS) from which the vacant housing was 
identified are based on a Vi% national sample of rateable 
units visited in 1977 and, as such, are suitable data sources 
for this analysis. 

In the VPS less detail was obtained about separate 
household spaces within rateable urits than by the NDHS 
which was mainly concerned with occupied housing. 
Results for vacant and non-vacant (ie. occupied) housing 
presented in this report will, therefore, be given in terms 
of rateable units rather than household spaces. This will 
not affect the conclusions to be drawn as the vast majority 
of rateable units consist of only one household space so 
results for either would be very similar. 

The VPS did find out the numbers of household spaces in 
rateable units and we shall begin our comparison of 


1 Department of the Environment National Dwelling and Housing 
Survey. HMSO 1978. and English House Condition Survey 1976 
Part I. HMSO 1978. 

2 Ibid. 


vacant and non-vacant properties by looking at this 
aspect of them. 

2.2 The number of household spaces in rateable units 

The VPS found that 96% of vacant rateable units 
contained just one household space (Table 2.1). The 
remaining 4% of vacant units contained more than one. 
household space, accounting for 9% of all vacant 
household spaces. Most of these ‘multi-household space’ 
units were completely empty at the time of the LFS. A 
small number were only partly empty, that is, some 
household spaces in them were vacant but others were 
occupied. The numbers of vacant household spaces in 
both wholly and partly vacant rateable units are shown in 
Table 2.2. 


Table 2.1 Vacant accommodation in rateable units containing one or 
more than one household. 


Rateable units containing:- 


A single household space 
More than one hTild space 
all vacant 
not all vacant 


Vacant house 
hold spaces 
No. % 

2,441 91 

238 9 

171 6 

67 3 


Total sample in England 2,555 100% 2,679 100% 


Table 2.2 Numbers of ‘wholly’ and ‘partly’ vacant rateable units and 
the number of vacant household spaces therein 


Rateable units containing: — 


Wholly vacant’ 
rateable units: 
all household 
spaces vacant 


‘Partly vacant’ 
rateable units: 
not all house¬ 
hold spaces 


1 vacant household space 

2 
3 

4+ ” 


Total sample of vacant 2,510 45 

rateable units 


The partly vacant rateable units will in general be 
excluded from results in this report. This is because most 
of the information collected about them is not 
comparable with and hence not addable to that collected 
about wholly vacant units. Also, when describing vacant 
accommodation, it is perhaps the wholly vacant rateable 
unit which is the survey’s closest approximation to a 
‘dwelling’ (See Appendix 1 for definition of a ‘dwelling’). 
As the numbers involved are small, their exclusion will 
not significantly affect the results presented. However 
they are of interest as they contain vacant 
accommodation. So, in this chapter where we describe the 
rateable units themselves rather than the accommodation 
therein, these partly vacant units will be included. Again 
the addition of this small number of units to the figures 

















for vacant rather than occupied housing, will not 
significantly bias the comparison with NDHS results. The 
one exception to this, however, is in the present 
comparison of the number of household spaces in 
rateable units. Because all these partly vacant units, by 
i definition, contain more than one household space, 
adding them either to vacant or to non-vacant housing 
will clearly distort the results. They will, therefore, be 
excluded from both groups for this first comparison. 

Of wholly vacant rateable units, 2.7% contained more 
than one household space, compared with 1.4% of the 
wholly occupied units (Table 2.3). These multi-household 
space units were, therefore, a slightly larger proportion of 
vacant than of non-vacant housing. The small number of 
them in the VPS (69), however, means that this slight 
difference between the samples could be due to sampling 
r other errors*. If, on the other hand, the difference 
| represents a real one in the population of all rateable 
units, it indicates that multi-household space units were 
slightly more likely than others to be vacant. 

I 2.3 Age of building and type of rateable unit 

1| As many as 46% of vacant pproperties are known to have 

I been built before 1900 compared with only 18% of non- 
vacant units while at the other end of the age scale, 
amongst the post World War II properties, the picture is 
reversed. The figures for the four age-groups shown in 
Table 2.4 suggest that, in general, the older the property 
—| is, the more likely it is to be vacant. This is so regardless of 
the possible distribution of age of those properties where 
age is not known j. 


Rateable units containing: — 

VPS 

Wholly vacant 
rateable units 

NDHS 

Wholly 

occupied rate¬ 
able units 


% 

% 

A single household space 

More than one household 

97.3 

98.6 

space 

2.7 

1.4 

Base = 1007c: total sample 

in England 

2,510 

81,187 





Sampling errors in the VPS are investigated in Appendix 6. 

The 5% and 8% of vacant and non-vacant housing respectively for 
which age is not known have been included in the percentage 
distributions rather than ignored. This is because the possibility of 
bias in the non-response cannot be overlooked. In the NDHS, for 
example, age is known less often for some types of property than 
others, eg for 4% of semi-detached houses, 11% of purpose built 
flats, 20% of non-purpose built flats. 


VPS 


NDHS 


Age of building 

rateable units 

Age of building 

Occupied 
rateable units 


% 


% 

Pre-1870 

1870-1899 

l»l46 

28) 

Pre—1900 

18 

1900-1918 

16 

1900-1918 

7 

1919—1944f 

16 

1919—1939t 

22 

1945f—1969 
1970 or later 

If* 

1940+ or later 

46 

Age not known 

5 


8 


Looking at the types of rateable unit that were vacant, 
irrespective of their age. Table 2.5 indicates that vacant 
units were more likely than non-vacant ones to be 
terraced houses and non-purpose built flats. For 
example, 41% of vacant properties were terraced houses 
compared with 30% of occupied properties. Terraced 
houses were also of particular note because they 
constituted the largest single group of vacant units. 

The largest single group of occupied rateable units, by 
contrast, is semi-detached housing. Vacant units were less 
likely to be of this type. Semi-detached houses constituted 
15% of vacant units, compared with 34% of occupied 
units. 

As well as terraced houses and non-purpose built flats, 
accommodation rated with a shop or office seems to be 
over-represented amongst vacant property. The numbers 
involved, however, are relatively small. Furthermore the 
data from the two surveys may be less comparable than 
for other types of property as the NDHS instructions on 
the classification of these were less precise than in the 
VPS. 


Type of rateable unit 


House or bungalow: 
detached 
semi-detached 
terraced 

Flat or maisonette: 
purpose built 
non-purpose built 

Other types: 

Shop/office, etc 
with, accommodation 

Type not known 


The grouping of ages differed on the two surveys. The groups sho wn 
here are comparable, however, because relatively little housing was 
built between 1939 and 1944 






























It was shown earlier that disproportionately large 
numbers of vacant units, compared with occupied ones, 
were built before 1919. From Table 2.6 we can see that 
this is so regardless of the type of housing. 


Table 2.6 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 
Age of building and type of rateable unit 


Age of building 

VPS 

NDHS 

and type of rateable unit 

Vacant 

Occupied 


rateable units 

rateable units 


% 

% 

Pre-1919 

62 

24 

House/bungalow: 

6 

3 

detached 

S 


semi-detached 

terraced 

33 

13 

Flat/maisonette: 

purpose built 

3 


non-purpose built 

11 

2 

Other types 

3 

0 

Type not known 

1 

1 

Post-1918 

33 

68 

House/bungalow: 

detached 

6 

13 

semi-detached 

9 

29 

terraced 

6 

15 

Flat/maisonette: 

purpose built 

9 


non-purpose built 

1 

0 

Other types 

1 

0 

Type not known 

0 

1 

Age of building not known 

5 

8 

Base = 100%: total 

sample in England 

2,555 

81,187 


Amongst the pre-1919 properties, the percentage of the 
vacant units in each category was higher than that 
amongst occupied units. Thus, for example, non-purpose 
built flats dating from before 1919 comprised 11% of 
vacant units but only 2% of those which were occupied. 
Most notable again is the group of terraced houses: those 
built before 1919 made up a third of all vacant properties 
but only 13% of occupied units. 

Amongst properties built since 1918, on the other hand, 
the percentage of vacant housing in each type of rateable 
unit was, in general, lower than of those not vacant. The 
most marked difference was in post-1918 semi-detached 
housing which represented nearly 30% of all occupied 
units, compared with only 9% of those vacant. 


properties whether they were built between the wars 
(1919-1939) or since then. The flats built between the 
wars, although accounting for only about a tenth of all the 
flats in the two groups were, however, more likely to be 
vacant than the post-war ones — being 18% of 1919-39 
vacant and only 5% of non-vacant properties, compared 
with 38% of the post-1939 vacant and 19% of the non- 
vacant properties. 

There is no clear evidence from this survey that, as is 
sometimes supposed, high-rise flats account for 
disproportionately large numbers of vacant flats. For 
example, purpose built flats on the third or higher floors 
accounted for the same proportion — about 2% — of 
vacant accommodation as they did of occupied housingf. 
The fact that flats are in a tower block may, of course, be 
more important than their particular floor level in 
influencing whether they are empty, but this was not 
ascertained in the present survey. 

It is worth noting that amongst pre-1919 properties, 
terraced houses, which it will be recalled made up the 
largest proportion of vacant housing, did not account for 
disproportionately large numbers of the vacant units 
compared with occupied housing — they account for 
about 54% of both vacant and non-vacant units of this 
age. In terms of the characteristics so far considered, it 
therefore seems to be the age rather than this particular 
type of property which is associated with their being 
vacant 


Table 2.7 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 
Type of rateable unit for (i) pre-1919 and 
(ii) post-1918 units 


Type of rateable unit 

VPS 

NDHS 


Vacant 

Occupied 


rateable units 

rateable units 

(i) Pre-1919 

% 

% 

House/bungalow: 

detached 

10 

14 

semi-detached 

8 

16 

terraced 

54 

54 

Flat /maisonnette: 

purpose built 

5 

3 

non-purpose built 

17 

9 

Other types 

5 

0 

Type not known 

1 

4 

Base = 100%: pre-1919 

rateable units 

1,586 

19,700 
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An exception to this pattern was the post-1918, purpose 
built flat which appeared in roughly equal proportions — 
about 10% — amongst vacant and non-vacant housing*. 
This suggests that, although they have the advantage of 
being relatively new, these flats possess some feature 
which makes them more likely to be vacant than other 
post-1918 properties. They represented 28% of post-1918 
vacant units compared with only half this proportion (ie 
14%) of those occupied (Table 2.7 ii). Looking at these 
purpose built flats in more detail, they were found in 
disproportionately large numbers amongst vacant 


The exact proportions are not certain as the age is not known for 
11% and 3% of purpose built flats in the NDHS and VPS 
respectively. 


(ii) Post-1918 


House/bungalow: 

detached 

semi-detached 


20 

28 

18 


20 

42 


*Th 


Lo< 


Flat/maisonnette: 

purpose built 28 

non-purpose built 3 

Other types 2 

Type not known 0 


nea 

bef 

bui 

2.9; 


Base - 100%: post—1918 

rateable units 842 55,227 


t If other types of rateable unit are considered, along with purpose 
built flats, however, it was found in this survey that about a fifth of 
vacant units had their main living accommodation on or above the 
first floor. This compares with about a tenth of occupied units. 
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We have seen so far then that, amongst properties of a 
similar age, post-1918 purpose built flats were more likely 
to be vacant than some other types of property. Amongst 
pre-1919 properties, the same seems to be true of non¬ 
purpose built flats, in that they accounted for 17% of the 
older vacant properties compared with 9% of those 
occupied (Table 2.7 i). Conversely semi-detached houses, 
whatever their age, were less likely to be vacant than other 
types of rateable units of a similar age. 

It seems therefore that amongst properties of a similar 
age, some types of rateable unit are still more likely than 
others to be vacant. So, although it can be said that, in 
general, the age of properties more than their type 
influences their propensity to be vacant, their type also 
has an effect. 

Clearly other factors, such as possession of basic 
amenities, the condition of the property and so on, are 
related to a rateable unit’s age and type. We shall go on to 
investigate the relationships between these factors 
amongst vacant properties in the next chapter but first we 
shall look at the proportions in the' public and private 
sectors. 


2.4 Public and private sector housing 

In the spring of 1977, at the time of the survey, just under a 
third of vacant rateable units were in the public sector. 
That is, they were owned by Local Authorities, New 
Town Development Corporations or, in a small number 
of cases, were the responsibility of a Local Authority 
because they were under a Compulsory Purchase Order. 
A very similar proportion of occupied rateable units were 
in the public sector (Table 2.8). Thus it seems that Local 
Authorities (LAs) owned roughly the same proportion of 
vacant as they owned of occupied housing. 


Table 2.8 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 
Owner in 1977 



VPS 

Vacant 
rateable units 

NDHS 

Occupied 
rateable units 

Local Authority/New Town 

% 

29 

3 * 

Private owner/landlord 

68 

69 

Owner not known 

3 

- 

Base* = 100%: rateable units 

2,555 

68,790 


*The NDHS base is of the sample interviewed 


Looking at the ages of public and private sector housing, 
nearly half of all those vacant — about 46% — were built 
before 1919 and owned privately and a further 16% were 
built before 1919 and owned by Local Authorities (Table 
2.9). 

Of pre-1919 vacant properties, therefore, about a quarter 
were owned by Local Authorities (Table 2.10). However, 
Local Authorities owned only 5% of pre-1919 occupied 
housing. So older properties in the public sector, 
although fewer in number, were, it seems, more likely to 
be vacant than those of similar age in the private sector. 


Table 2.9 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 

Owner in 1977 and age of building 
Owner and age of building VPS NDHS 

Vacant Occupied 

rateable units rateable units 


Pre-1919 

Local Authority owned 

Privately owned 
Post-1918 

Local Authority owned 

Privately owned 
Age of buUding and/or 
owner not known 

Base* = 100%: rateable units 2,555 68,790 

*See footnote to Table 2.8 

Amongst newer, post-1918 properties however, this was 
not the case; the proportion owned by public and private 
sectors — 40% and 60% respectively — being the same for 
vacant as for occupied housing (Table 2.11). 

Why then were so many of the older properties owned by 
Local Authorities vacant? In fact, over half of all the 
vacant council-owned properties were built before 1919. 
Either these properties were built by councils before 1919 
or they had been acquired from private owners in more 
recent years. It will be shown in Chapter 4 that, for many 
of them, the latter is the case. Nearly half of them, 
although owned by councils at the time of the LFS, were, 
in fact, privately owned when last occupied and others 
had probably also been acquired relatively recently. In 
later chapters of this report, we shall describe these 
properties and show whether councils acquired them with 
the intention of demolishing or rehabilitating them. These 
pre-1919 vacant units owned by councils are clearly of 
interest. It should be remembered, however, that they 
represented only a quarter of pre-1919 vacant properties, 
three quarters being privately owned. For example, there 
were twice as many vacant pre-1919 terraced houses in the 
private sector as there were in the public sector; of pre- 
1919 vacant units, 35% were privately owned terraced 
houses compared with 18% owned by councils. 

Earlier in this chapter it was shown that certain types of 
property were more likely to be vacant than others. 
Amongst pre-1919 vacant units we found that 17% were 
non-purpose built flats. From Table 2.10, it can be seen 
that most of these flats — 14% compared with 3% — were 
privately owned. On the other hand post-1918 purpose 
built flats, which were more likely to be vacant than other 
types of rateable unit of that age, were mainly in the 
public sector; council-owned flats accounted for 18% of 
vacant units built since 1918 compared with the 10% 
which were privately owned. It seems, however, that flats 
in the private sector were rather more likely to be vacant 
than those in the public sector. Local Authorities owned 
about three-quarters of occupied post-1918 purpose built 
flats but less than two-thirds of those that were vacant. 

To sum up, it seems that Local Authority owned 
properties were neither more nor less likely to be vacant 
than those which were privately owned. Local Authorities 
however, own a disproportionately large number of the 
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older, pre-1919 vacant properties. Many of these, 
apparently privately owned when last occupied, had been 
recently acquired by Local Authorities. A 
disproportionate number of newer — post-1918 vacant 
properties were purpose built flats, rather than other 
types of rateable unit. Although Local Authorities owned 
larger numbers of this type of flat, theirs were, it seems 
slightly less likely to be vacant than those in the private 
sector. 


Table 2.10 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 
Pre—1919 rateable units - their owner and type 


Owner and type 

VPS 

Pre-1919 vacant 
rateable units 

NDHS 

Pre-1919 
occupied rate¬ 
able units 


% 

% 

Local Authority owned 

26 

5 

House/bungalow 

detached 

0 


semi-detached 

18 

1 

terraced 

2 

Flat/maisonette 

purpose built 

2 . 

1 

non-purpose built 

3 

1 

Other types 

1 

0 

Type not known 

- 


Privately owned 

74 

95 

House/bungalow 

detached 

9 

ID 

semi-detached 

7 

15 

terraced 

35 

53 

Flat/maisonette 

purpose budt 

14 


non-purpose built 

7 

Other types 

4 

0 

Type not known 

1 

2 

Base = 100%: pre-1919 rateable 

units where owner known 

1,578 

16,355 


Table 2.11 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 

Post—1918 rateable units — their owner and type 


Owner and type 

VPS 

Post—1918 vacant 
rateable units 

NDHS 

Post-1918 
occupied 
rateable units 


% 

% 

Local Authority owned 

40 

40 

House/bungalow 

detached 



semi-detached 

9 

14 

terraced 

9 

Flat/maisonette 

purpose built 

18 


non-purpose built 

1 


Other types 

- 

1, 

Type not known 

0 

f 1 

Privately owned 

60 

60 

House/bungalow 

detached 

17 

iy 

semi-detached 

20 

28 

terraced 

9 

8 

Flat/maisonette 

purpose built 

10 


non-purpose built 

2 


Other types 

2 


Type not known 

0 



Base = 100%: post-1918 rateable 

units where owner known 842 47,331 


2.5 Vacancy rates 

So far in this chapter we have compared vacant and 
occupied housing in terms of their age, type and owner to 
indicate which types are most likely to be vacant. We shall 
now take the same basic information about the properties 
and look at it in a different way. Using data from a 
number of sources,Vacancy rates’,that is, the percentages 
of different categories of housing which were vacant, have 
been estimated.* So for example, instead of saying that 
41% of vacant properties were terraced houses compared 
with only 30% of occupied housing, we can say that 4.4% 
of all terraced houses were vacant. This eases 
interpretation of the data particularly when comparing 
results for different types of housing. However, as 
explained in Appendix 8, a number of assumptions have 
been made in order to arrive at these estimates and 
consequently they are more liable to error than the initial 
survey data distributions. It follows that, although the 
vacancy rates are given to one decimal place (eg 4.4% not 
4%), this should not be taken to indicate a high level of 
precision in the estimates. The decimal place is shown so 
that grossed national figures, if needed, can be calculated 
using the best estimate available rather than be distorted 
by the use of rounded figures. 

In Chapter 1, a revised estimate of 3.3%, rateable units 
vacant in the LFS sample was given, taking into account 
possible under-enumeration by the VPS. The present 
calculations use this revised estimate instead of the 3.0% 
actually enumerated. 

The results shown in Tables 2.12 and 2.13 corroborate 
those already given in Tables 2.7, 2.10 and 2.11. They are 
summarised briefly below. 

(a) Age and type of rateable unit 
Properties built before 1919 had a higher vacancy rate, 
8%, than those built later, 2%. Of the various types of 
unit, non-purpose built flats had the highest vacancy rate, 
nearly 12%. This group is small in number, however, 
compared with that of terraced houses which had the next 
highest rate, 4% (Table 2.12). 

For each type of rateable unit, there was a higher vacancy 
rate amongst pre-1919 properties than amongst those 
built later. Of the pre-1919 units, non-purpose built flats 
had the highest vacancy rate, 13%. Also about 10% of the 
small number of purpose built flats were vacant, but more 
important in terms of numbers of vacant properties, are 
the 8% of pre-1919 terraced houses which were vacant. It 
will be remembered that these latter constituted a third of 
all vacant housing (Table 2.6). 

Amongst post-1918 properties, purpose built flats had a 
relatively high vacancy rate, 3%. There are also a 
comparatively small number of newer, non-purpose built 
flats in the country and, of these, a higher percentage, 6%, 
were vacant. 


* See Appendix 8 for details of the calculation of vacancy rates. 
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Table 2.12 Vacancy rates: 

Percentage of rateable units vacant for different ages and types of property 


Type of rateable unit 

Age of building 

Pre-1919 


Post-1918 


AU domestic rateable units in LFS 
sample 


% vacant 

Base + = 

=100% % vacant 

Base + =100% 

% vacant 

Base + = 100% 

Detached house/bungalow 

5.3 

3,450 

1.5 

12,270 

2.4 

15,720 

Semi-detached house/bungalow 

4.2 

3,560 

1.1 

24,860 

1.5 

28,420 

Terraced house/bungalow 

7.5 

13,090 

1.3 

13,110 

4.4 

26,200 

Purpose built flat/maisonette 

10.5 

870 

2.9 

9,510 

3.5 

10,380 

Non-purpose built flat/ 







maisonette 

12.9 

2,520 

5.9 

480 

11.8 

2,990 

All domestic rateable units in 







LFS sample* 

7.6 

23,960 

1.6 

60,800 

3.3 

84,770 

+Base numbers are rounded to the nearest 10 
*Includes rateable units in residual categorf of ‘other types'. 


Table 2.13 Vacancy rates: 

Percentage of rateable units vacant for different ages, types and owners of property 


Type of rateable unit 

Pre-1919 




Post-1918 



All domestic 


LA owned 


Privately owned 

LA owned 


Privately owned 

raieaoie 1 

in LFS Si 

imple 


% vacant 

Base" 1 " 

= 100% 

% vacant 

Base + 

= 100% 

% vacant 

= 1Q0% 

%vacant 

Base + 

= 100% 

% vacant 

Base" 1 " 

= 100% 

Detached house/bungalow 

11.3f 

50 

5.2 

3,400 

6.7f 

290 

1.4 

11,990 

2.4 

15,720 

Semi-detached house/bungalow 

ll.St 

150 

3.9 

3,410 

1.0 

8,350 

1.2 

16,510 

1.5 

28,420 

Terraced house/bungalow 

38.6 

840 

5.3 

12,250 

1.1 

8,100 

1.7 

5,010 

4.4 

26,200 

Purpose built flat/maisonette 

18.8f 

170 

8.5 

710 

2.4 

7,300 

4.3 

2,210 

3.5 

10,380 

Non-purpose built flat/ 
maisonette 

25.0 + 

240 

11.7 

2,280 

4.3+ 

190 

7.2 

290 

11.8 

2,990 

All domestic rateable units 
in LFS sample* 

30.6 ] 

1,500 

6.1 

22,470 

1.6 24,450 

1.6 

36,350 

3.3 

84,770 

+Base numbers are rounded to th 

le nearest 10. 











includes rateable units in residual category of ‘other types’. 

fPercentage to be treated with caution as cell base is small (300 or less). See Appendix 8. 


In both age groups, semi-detached housing was the least 
likely to be vacant; 4% of the pre-1919 group were vacant 
and 1% of those built later. 

(b) Public and private sector housing 
It was shown in Section 2.4 that, of pre-1919 vacant 
properties, a disproportionately large number — about a 
quarter — were owned by Local Authorities (who own 
only 5% of pre-1919 occupied housing). From Table 2.13, 
we see that as many as 31% of all Local Authority pre- 
1919 units were vacant, with the highest rate, 39%, being 
amongst the largest group, terraced houses. Amongst 
privately owned pre-1919 properties, on the other hand, 
the percentages vacant were lower, averaging 6%. As will 
be shown later some of these older vacant properties were 
due to be demolished (see Chapter 6 Table 6.2). 

Of rateable units built since 1918, 2% of both privately 
owned and Local Authority owned properties were 
vacant. However, because of the way the numbers are 
distributed, for most types of housing in this age group, 
privately owned units were more likely to be vacant than 
those belonging to Local Authorities. As was seen earlier 
privately owned purpose built flats of this age were more 
likely to be vacant than those belonging to councils; 4% of 
the former were vacant compared with 2% of council 
flats. 


2.6 Conclusions 

A disproportionate amount of vacant accommodation is 
in properties built before 1919. At the time of the survey in 
1977, 62% of vacant housing was in pre-1919 properties 
compared with 26% of occupied housing. It is estimated 
that 8% of pre-1919 and 2% of post-1918 housing was 
vacant. Within each age group, certain types of 
accommodation, notably flats, were more likely to be 
vacant than others. 

As in the case of occupied housing, two thirds of vacant 
accommodation was privately owned, the remainder 
being owned by Local Authorities. In both private and 
public sectors, older housing was more likely than post- 
1918 properties to be vacant but this was particularly 
marked in the public sector: 16% of vacant properties 
were pre-1919 council owned units compared with only 
I % of occupied properties. As will be shown in Chapter 4, 
many of these older, council properties had, however, 
been acquired while vacant and it seems probable that 
others had also been taken over from the private sector in 
recent years. What was to happen to these properties will 
be investigated in later chapters of this report. As 
mentioned in Chapter 1 the survey included vacant 
properties which were derelict and/or boarded up and 
some of these were due for demolition (see Chapter 6 
Table 6.2). 
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Annex: Regional distribution 


The regional distribution of vacant properties is only 
slightly different from that of occupied housing. The main 
differences seem to occur within the South East region. Of 
occupied housing in the NDHS, 15% were in the GLC 
area and 21% were in the rest of the South East (Table 
2.14). Vacant properties were, however, equally 
distributed between the two areas with 18% in each. 
Therefore properties in the South East (excluding GLC) 
were, it seems, less likely to be vacant than properties in 
other regions of England, whereas properties in the GLC 
area itself were more likely to be vacant. (Sampling errors 
associated with regional distribution of the VPS sample 
are given in Appendix 6.) The small difference, seen in 
Table 2.15 between the distribution of vacant and non- 
vacant housing in Metropolitan and Non-Metropolitan 
areas is mainly a reflection of these differences within the 
South East region. 

Details of the type, age and ownership of vacant 
properties by region, compared with occupied housing, 
are shown in Tables 2.16 and 2.17. The regions have been 
grouped because the sample numbers in some regions are 
small and so not sufficiently reliable to be shown 
separately. 

For the most part the distributions of types of vacant 
property found nationally are reflected in each of the four 
region groups. In the northern part of the country, 
however, terraced houses made up a particularly high 
proportion of the vacant properties; they represented 56% 


of vacant housing in the area but only 36% of that which 
was occupied. The north, along with the GLC area, also 
had a disproportionately large number of Local 
Authority owned pre-1919 vacant properties. 


Table 2.14 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 


Region 

VPS 

rateable units 

NDHS 

Occupied 
rateable units 


% 

% 

North 

6 

7 

Yorks & Humberside 

12 


North West 

16 

14 

East Midlands 

7 

8 

West Midlands 



East Anglia 

4 

4 

GLC 

18 

15 

South East (excluding GLC) 

18 

21 

South West 

8 

9 

Base = 100%: rateable units 

2,555 

81,187 

Table 2.15 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 

Area type 

Area 

VPS 

NDHS 


Vacant 

Occupied 


rateable units 

rateable units 


% 

% 

Metropolitan (excluding GLC) 

25 

25 

GLC 

18 

15 

Non-metro po titan 

57 

60 

Base = 100%: rateable units 

2,555 

81,187 














Table 2.16 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 
Types of rateable units In different regions 


Type of rateable unit 

Region 




All England 


North 

GLC 

South East 

Midlands 



Yorks/Humb 


(excluding GLC) 

East Anglia 



North West 



South West 


(a) VPS-Vacant units 
House/bungalow 

% 

% 

% 

24 

% 

20 

% 

13 


8 



16 



18 

15 

terraced 

56 

31 

30 

37 

41 

Flat/maisonette 






purpose built 

10 

29 

9 

9 

13 

non-purpose built 



15 

11 

12 

Other types 

3 

4 

6 

5 

5 

Type not known 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 







vacant rateable units 

869 

462 

464 

760 

2,555 

(34%) 

(18%) 

(18%) 

(30%) 

(100%) 

(b) NDHS-Occupied units 
House/bungalow 





18 


12 


27 

25 


38 

20 

32 

37 

34 

terraced 

36 

30 

25 

26 

30 

Flat/maisonette 





12 

purpose built 



9 

8 

non-purpose built 

1 


3 

2 

3 

Other types 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Type not known 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Base = 100%: all 






occupied rateable units 

25,526 

12360 

17,075 

26,226 

81,187 

(31%) 

(15%) 

(21%) 

(32%) 

(100%) 

Table 2.17 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 




Age of building and type of owner in different regions 



Age and owner 

Region 




All England 


North 

GLC 

South East 

Midlands 



Yorks/Humb 


(excluding GLC) 

East Anglia 



North West 



South West 


(a) VPS-Vacant units 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Pre—1919 






Local Authority owned 

20 

25 

7 

10 

16 

privately owned 

46 

37 

45 

52 

46 

Post-1918 






Local Authority owned 

13 

13 

12 

14 

13 

privately owned 

14 

18 

33 

19 

20 

Age of building and/or 
owner not known 

6 

7 

2 

5 

5 

Base = 100%: all 
vacant rateable units 

869 

462 

464 

760 

2,555 


(34%) 

(18%) 

(18%) 

(30%) 

(100%) 

(b) NDHS—Occupied units 

Pre—1919 






Local Authority owned 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

privately owned 

26 

25 

18- 

21 

23 

Post-1918 






Local Authority owned 

30 

26 

24 

27 

27 

privately owned 

36 

34 

50 

44 

41 

Age of building and/or 
owner not known 

6 

12 

8 

6 

7 

Base = 100%: occupied 
rateable units where 
interview achieved 

21,883 

9,420 

14,535 

22,952 

68,790 


(32%) 

(14%) 

(21%) 

(33%) 

(100%) 


























3 Vacant properties and their amenities 


3.1 Introduction 

In the previous chapter, we described vacant rateable 
units in 1977 including any which may have been derelict 
in terms of their age and type and showed which seemed 
most likely to be vacant. We shall now go on to look at 
their amenities, size and rateable value, all of which give 
an indication of the quality of the accommodation. 

Relating these characteristics to their age and type, we 
shall again compare vacant with occupied housing to 
show in greater detail which kinds of property were most 
likely to be vacant. This comparison, unlike that in the 
previous chapter, will be limited to rateable units which 
comprised a single household space. This is because the 
information collected on the Vacant Property Survey 
(VPS) and the National Dwelling and Housing Survey 
(NDHS) about units which contained more than one 
household space is not directly comparable. As the 
number of such multi-household space units is small (4% 
of vacant and 2% of non-vacant housing), their omission 
from the figures has little effect on the comparison. 

Tables showing regional distributions are given in an 
annex to the chapter. 

3.2 Changes made to properties while vacant 

In this chapter we shall describe vacant properties as they 
were when identified as vacant in the LFS rather than as 
they were when they became vacant. In this way, we 
obtain the most accurate picture of what the properties 
were like in 1977 and so can compare them with occupied 
housing in the same year. 

The properties identified had of course become vacant 
over a period spanning several years — from the 1960’s 
onwards — and some of them were undergoing 
modernisation or conversion while vacant. The survey 
collected information about the rooms and amenities at 
the time the properties first became vacant along with 
details of any building work carried out while vacant. 
From this we can gauge what the properties were like in 
spring 1977. 

Building work (that is, “reconstruction, conversion, 
modernisation or major repair work”) had been 
completed in 4% of the vacant units and was in progress in 
a further 15% at the time of their identification in the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS). Sometimes work in progress 
included the installation of an amenity for the first time. 
For example, at the time of the LFS, a bath was being 
installed for the first time in 3% of single household space 
units. Such cases are shown separately in tables to 
indicate the situation in spring 1977 — see Table 3.1. 


3.3 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units 
containing a single household space 

(a) Basic amenities 

At the time of the LFS in spring 1977, 59% of vacant 
properties comprising a single household space, had all 
three basic amenities (ie bath/shower, inside WC and a 
hot water supply. (See notes and definitions in Appendix 
1.) In a further 5%, one or more of the amenities were 
being installed for the first time. By contrast, 94% of 
occupied units had all three amenities (Table 3.1). Vacant 
properties are clearly less likely than others to possess all 
the basic amenities. The percentages quoted for vacant 
properties may be lower than the actual figures because, 
for 9% the information about amenities is incomplete. 
However, even if all of the 9% had all amenities, the 
difference between vacant and non-vacant housing would 
still be significant (59 + 5 + 9 = 73% versus 94%). 


Table 3.1 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units 
comprising a single household space: 

Use of three basic amenities 


Use of basic amenities* 

VPS 

NDHS 


Vacant 

Occupied 


rateable units- 

rateable units- 


with single 

with single 


household space 

household 


% 

~ E ~% 

Use of three basic amenities 

Had aU three 

59 

94 

Amenities being installed 

5 



\l\” 

4 t S 

Lacked all three 

if 3 

Not known 

9 

0 

Bath (or shower) 

Sole use + 

64) 

97) 

Shared use + 

i}» 

0>97 

Not known if sole use 

-1 

Bath being installed 

3 

- 

Lacked 

24 

2 

Not known 

WC with entrance inside building 

6 

0 

Sole use + 

63) 

95 l * 

Shared use + 

2 >65 

0 >96 

Not known if sole use 

0) 

—) 

WC being installed 

Lacked inside WC - outside WC 

4 

” 

only 

21 

4 

- no flush WC 

4 

0 

Not known 

6 

0 

Hot water supply 

Had hot water supply 

70 

98 

Supply being installed 

3 

- 


20 

2 

Not known 

6 

0 

Base = 100%: single h’hd space 

rateable units 

2,441 

68,050 


* See notes and definitions in Appendix I 

+ Figures only relate to rateable units containing a single household 
space and most sharing in fact occurs in multi-household space units. 
Data to permit comparison of vacant and non-vacant units of this 
type is unfortunately not available. 












Considering now the amenities which were lacking, 15% 
of vacant properties had none of the three basic amenities 
compared with l%of those occupied; and 12% lacked just 
one or two amenities, compared with 4% of occupied 
units. Vacant properties were slightly more likely to be 
without a bath or inside WC than a hot water supply. 

(b) Basic amenities, age and type of rateable units. 

In the previous chapter it was shown that there was a 
higher vacancy rate amongst properties built before 1919 
(8% vacant) than amongst those built later (2% vacant). 
This difference is probably due to a number of factors 
often related to age; the type of units, their condition and 
situation as well as their amenities which we shall consider 
here. 

Properties built before 1919 were more likely than those 
built later to lack basic amenities: of vacant pre-1919 
single household space units, 40% lacked at least one 
basic amenity compared with only 5% of post-1918 
vacant properties. The corresponding figures for 
occupied housing were 16% and 2% of pre-1919 and post- 
1918 units respectively. Thus, in both age groups vacant 
property was two and a half times as likely as occupied 
property to lack an amenity, (Table 3.2). 

It was also shown in the last chapter that older terraced 
houses and non-purpose built flats had relatively high 
vacancy rates and the question arises of whether this is 
associated with a disproportionate lack of amenities in 
such properties. Table 3.3 shows that amongst older 
property, terraced houses whether vacant or occupied 
were especially likely to lack at least one basic amenity, 
although the deficiency is most marked for vacant 


ones of which about half compared with about a third 
of other properties were deficient. Table 3.4 shows that, 
amongst pre-1919 houses lacking at least one basic 
amenity, vacancy rates for terraced houses were no 
greater than for other types. Similarly there was 
practically no difference in vacancy rates between types of 
houses which had all three amenities. This suggests that 
the comparatively high vacancy rate for pre-1919 terraced 
houses, as a whole, (8% compared with 4% and 5% for 
other types of older house) may be associated not so much 
with their type but with the fact that a greater proportion 
of them lacked amenities — or were of poor condition, of 
which a lack of amenities may be one aspect. 

As terraced houses built before 1919 comprised a third of 
all vacant housing, it is useful to know that their 
prevalence is probably related not only to their age but 
also to at least one aspect of their condition. 

The high vacancy rate amongst pre-1919 non-purpose 
built flats (13%), on the other hand, does not seem to be 
associated with a lack of amenities. Indeed these flats 
were less likely than any other type of unit to lack the use 
of basic amenities. Table 3.4 shows that, whilst vacancy 
rates were always higher for pre-1919 properties lacking 
amenities than for others, flats in both amenity groups 
(and it has been necessary to group all kinds of flats 
together because of small numbers) had a considerably 
higher vacancy rate than other types of housing. It is 
therefore probable that older flats, unlike the terraced 
houses, were particularly liable to be vacant for reasons 
unconnected with the existence or absence of basic 
amenities. 


Table 3.2 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units comprising a single household space: 
Age of building and use of three basic amenities 


Use of basic amenities 

VPS 



NDHS 




Vacant rateable units with single household space 

Occupied rateable units 

with single household 





space 




Pre-1919 

Post—1918 

Total 

Pre-1919 

Post—: 

1918 Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Use of three basic amenities 

Had all three 

45 

91 

59 

84 

98 

94 

Amenities being installed 

7 

3 

5 




Lacked all three 


3* 

Sh 

11 - 

l\ 

2 ?} 5 

Not known 

8 

9 


0 

0 

Bath (or shower) 

Had bath 

55 

96 

67 

90 

100 

97 

Bath being installed 

5 






Lacked 

37 

2 

24 

10 

0 

2 

Not known 

3 


6 


0 

0 

WC with entrance inside building 

Had inside WC 

54 

93 

65 

87 

98 

96 

WC being installed 

Lacked inside WC 

5 

2 

4 




— outside WC only 

32 1 as 


21L, 

121 

1) 

* 4| „ 

- no flush WC 

6 > 38 

of 4 

4) 23 

If 13 

0 [ 

1 of 4 

Not known 

3/ 

1 


0 

0 


Hot water supply 

Had hot water supply 

61 

95 

70 

92 

99 

98 

Supply being installed 

4 

1 

3 




Lacked 

30 


20 

8 

l 

2 

Not known 

5 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Base = 100%: single h’hd space 

1,487 

831 

2,441* 

15,785 

47,345 

68,050* 

rateable units 

(61%) 

(34%) 

(100%) 

(23%) 

(70%) 

(100%) 


* Total includes those where age of building is not known. 
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Use of basic amenities 









Type of rateable unit containing 

; a single household space 





Detached 

Semi-detached 

Terraced 

Purpose 

Non-purpose 

Other types 

Total 


house 

house 

house 

built flat. 

built flat 




% 

% 

% 

—% 

% 

% 

% 

(a) VPS - Vacant units 








Use of three basic amenities 








Had aU three 

59 

59 

34 

42 

66 

52 

45 

Amenities being installed 

2 


7 

12 

4 

3 

7 


16 


20 

21 


14 

18 

Lacked aU three 

20 

13 

31 


4 

23 

23 

Not known 

3 

3 

8 

8 

14 

7 

3 

Basic amenity lacked 








Bath and shower 

26 

18 

49 

38 

14 

33 

37 

iNot known 

3 

2 

1 


10 

4 

3 

Inside WC 

33 

25 

52 

30 

6 

35 

38 

Not known 

3 

2 

2 


9 

4 

3 

Hot water supply 

26 

17 

37 

25 

12 

29 

30 

Not known 

- 

3 

6 

8 

4 

3 

5 

Base = 100%: Pre-1919 Vacant 







single h’hd space rateable 

ISO 

119 

801 

80 

256 

69 

1,487* 

units 

(10%) 

(8%) 

(54%) 

(5%). 

(17%) 

(5%) 

(100%) 

(b) NDHS - Occupied units 








Use of three basic amenities 








Had aU three 

93 

90 

79 

79 

91 

93 

84 

Lacked one of two 

4 

7 

13 

15 

7 

5 

10 

Lacked all three 

2 

3 

7 

6 

2 

2 

5 

Not known 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

- 

1 

Basic amenity lacked 








Bath and shower 

4 

6 

13 

15 

4 

3 

10 

Inside WC 

5 

7 

18 

13 

4 

7 

13 

Hot water supply 

4 

5 

10 

12 

5 

2 

8 

Base = 100%: Pre-1919 








occupied single h’hd space 

2,369 

2,513 

8,840 

480 

1,257 

60 

15,785* 

rateable units 

(15%) 

(16%) 

(56%) 

(3%) 

(8%) 

(0%) 

(100%) 


* Total include those where type of rateable unit is not known. 

Amongst post-1918 vacant properties, the percentages 
lacking amenities were much smaller than for pre-1919 
properties and differences between types less marked. 
Indeed Table 3.5 shows that very few of the vacancies in 
the more recently built properties can in any way be 
attributed to a lack of basic amenities. 


In summary. Tables 3.1 — 3.5 show that vacant 
properties include a disproportionate number which lack 
basic amenities. Nevertheless, nearly 60% of vacant 
accommodation had all three amenities, so that whilst 
their absence evidently predisposes properties to be 
vacant it fails to help account for the majority of 
vacancies. 


Table 3.4 Percentage of pre-1919 rateable units vacant for different types of rateable ui 


>r without aU tt 


Type of rateable unit 


Pre-1919 rateable units - use of basic amenities 


% vacant base = 100% 


Detached or semi-detached house/ 

bungalow 3 

Terraced house/ bungalow 4 

Flat/maisonette 10 

AU pre-1919 rateable units* 4 


6,430 

10,400 

2,990 

20,220 


22 580 5 

23 2,690 8 

31 400 12 

25 3,740 8 


7,010 

13,090 

3,390 

23,960 


* Includes those in residual category of ‘other types'. 

t Note These vacancy rates are more approximate than those shown in Chapter 2 as the following additional assumptions have been made 
for their calculation 

i) The percentage lacking amenities amongst single household space units has been applied to all rateable units, whether they comprise 
one or more household spaces. 

ii) In both the VPS and NDHS, those where amenities are not known have been distributed in the same way as where the information is 
known. This is in addition to the non-response on age and type of unit being distributed in this way. 

See Appendix 8 for a full explanation of how vacancy rates have been calculated. 
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Table 3.5 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units comprising a single household space: 
Post—1918 units — type of rateable unit and use of basic amenities 


Use of basic amenities 

Type of rateable unit containing; 

a single household space 





Detached 

Semi-detached 

Terraced 

Purpose 

Non-purpose 

Other types 

Total 


house 

house 

house 

built flat 

built flat 




% 

% 

% 


% 

% 

% 

(a) VPS—Vacant units 








Use of three basic amenities 








Had all three 

94 

92 

83 

95 

(19) 

(15) 

91 

Amenities being installed 



7 


(1) 

(-) 


Lacked one or two 


3 

6 

3 

(-) 

(-) 

3 

Lacked all three 

2 


3 


(1) 

(-) 


Not known 

2 

0 

1 

0 

(1) 

(1) 

1 

Basic amenity lacked 








Bath and shower 

4 

2 

4 

1 

(1) 

(-) 

2 

Not known 

1 

o 

1 

0 

(1) 

(-) 

1 

Inside WC 

4 

2 

9 

1 

(1) 

(-) 

4 

Not known 

1 

0 

1 

0 

(1) 

(-) 

1 

Hot water supply 

4 

2 

4 

5 

(2) 

(-) 

4 

Not known 

1 

- 

- 

- 

(-) 

(1) 

0 

Base = 100%: Post-1918 vacant 163 

239 

151 

238 

22 

16 

831* 

single lihld space rateable uni 

it (20%) 

(29%) 

(18%) 

(29%) 

(3%) 

(27c) 

(1007c) 

(b) NDHS — Occupied units 








Use of three basic amenities 








Had all three 

99 

98 

96 

99 

96 

98 

98 

Lacked one or two 


2 

3 



2 

2 

Lacked all three 

0 

0 

0 



_ 

0 

Not known 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

Basic amenity lacked 








Bath and shower 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

- 

0 

Inside WC 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Hot water supply 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Base = 100%: Post-1918 








occupied single h’hld space 

9,360 

20,315 

10,543 

6,483 

281 

118 

47,345* 

rateable units 

(20%) 

(43%) 

(22%) 

(14%) 

(17c) 

(0%) 

(1007c) 


* Total includes those where type of rateable unit is not known. 


(c) Other amenities and age of rateable unit. 

In the same way as vacant properties tended to lack basic 
amenities, they were more likely than non-vacant ones to 
lack other amenities, namely, a sink, kitchen and central 
heating. This is so regardless of the category into which 
those where the information is not known are placed. 
Almost all occupied units had a kitchen and a sink but 3% 
of vacant units lacked each of these amenities. Similarly a 
smaller proportion of occupied units (46%) than of vacant 
ones (67%) were without central heating or storage 
heating (Table 3.6). 


The differences noted between the two age groups 
regarding possession of basic amenities are also seen with 
respect to other amenities. 

Of pre-1919 vacant units, about 5% had no sink and 4% 
no kitchen, compared with less than / 2 % and 2% 
respectively amongst newer vacant properties. Although 
the percentages are small, vacant units in both age groups 
seem more likely'than occupied ones to lack a kitchen 
and/or sink. Similarly, more of the pre-1919 vacant 
properties than of the newer ones had no central heating. 
Within each age group, a greater proportion of vacant 
than occupied housing lacked this form of heating (Table 
3.7). 


Table 3.6 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units 
comprising a single household space: 

Use of other amenities 

Use of other amenities* VPS NDHS 


Vacant 

rateable units- 
with single house¬ 
hold space 


% 


Occupied 
rateable units 
with single 
household 

% 


Sink 
Had sink 

Sink being installed 
Not known 
Kitchen 
Had kitchen 
Kitchen being added 

Not known 

Central heating 

Had central heating 

Central heating being installed 

Lacked 

Not known 


54 


46 

0 


Base — 100%: single h'hd space 

rateable units 2,441 68,050 


* See notes and definitions in Appendix I 

‘(d) Size, age and type of rateable unit. 

Our measure of size is the number of rooms in a unit but, 
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unlike some counts of rooms presented in housing 
statistics, kitchens are excluded**. As in the case of 
amenities, the number of rooms given here applies to the 
vacant units at the time of the LFS. The 3% of properties, 
where building work was going on and a change in the 
number of rooms reported, are therefore shown 
separately in the tables. 

Looked at in total, rateable units with 1-3 rooms were 
more likely to be vacant than larger ones: 36% of vacant 
units had 1-3 rooms compared with 28% of occupied 
ones (Table 3.8). And this was so whether the properties 
were built before 1919 or later than that. However the size 
of a property is closely related to its type. For example 
flats, by their very nature, tend to have fewer rooms than 


most houses. Thus amongst occupied units 81% of flats 
had 1 to 3 rooms compared with only 18% of houses. 

It was shown earlier that flats whatever their age had a 
higher than average vacancy rate and that this had little to 
do with their possession of amenities. Table 3.9 suggests 
that the high rate also had nothing to do with their small 
size, for amongst those built after 1918 vacant flats tended 
to be rather larger than occupied ones: 31% of the vacant 
flats had 4 or more rooms compared with 16% of those 
which were occupied. Amongst older flats the difference 
is in the opposite direction but it is small and doubtful 
because of the rather high proportion for which the 
number of rooms is unknown. 


Table 3.7 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units comprising a single household space: 
Age of building and use of other amenities___ 


Use of others amenities + VPS NDHS 

Vacant rateable units with single household space Occupied rateable units with single household 
space 



Pre—1919 

Post-1918 

Total 

Pre—1919 

Post-1918 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Sink 







Had sink 

91 

98 

90 

99 

100 

100 

Sink being installed 







Not known 

5 

3 


3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Kitchen 







Had kitchen 

94 

98 

92 

98 

99 

99 

Kitchen being added 

0 

- 

0 




Lacked 

4 



' 



Not known 

2 

1 

5 

1 



Central heating 

Had central heating 

10 

45 

21 

33 

61 

54 

Central heating being installed 

4 

82 

6 

5 

67 

67 

38 

46 

Not known • 

3 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Base = 100%: single h’hdspace 
rateable units 

1,487 
(61 %) 

831 

(34%) 

2,441* 

(100%) 

15,785 

(23%) 

47,345 

(70%) 

68,050* 

(100%) 

+ See notes and definitions in Appendix 1 
* Total includes those where age of building is not 

known 





Table 3.8 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units comprising i 

i single household space: 



Age of building and number of rooms (excluding kitchens, bathrooms, etc) 




Number of rooms (excluding kitchens, 
bathrooms etc) 

Vacant rateable units with single h’hd space 

NDHS . , , „ J 

Occupied rateable units with single h hd space 


Pre—1919 

Post-1918 

Total 

Pre—1919 

Post-1918 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

si 39 

l}” 

U 36 

a» 

of 27 

7 1 28 


29 

22 

26 

20 


20 

5 

ni« 

2 34 4 H 

;n« 

ia» 

52 H* 


6 


2 3 h 


io} 18 

2 l 8 

SI” 

Not known 

2 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

Work in progress to change number 

4 

2 

3 

- 


- 

Base = 100%: single h’hd space 
rateable units 

1,487 

(61%) 

831 

(34%) 

2,441* 

(100%) 

15,785 
(23%) 

47,345 

(70%) 

68,050* 

(100%) 


+ See notes and definitions in Appendix I 
* Total includes those where age of building is not known 


** Kitchens are excluded from the count of rooms in both the NDHS and VPS results. This is because of the difficulty, in the lattersurvey, in 
obtaining the information normally required about the width of a kitchen to determine whether it counts as a room or not. 
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Table 3.9 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units comprising a single household space: 

Flats — age of building and number of rooms (excluding kitchens, bathrooms, etc) + 

Number of rooms (excluding kitchens, VPS Vacant flats NDHS Occupied flats 

bathrooms etc) - - 

Pre—1919 Post-1918 Total (excl. Pre-1919 Post-1918 

known) 


2 



Not known/changing 



Base = 100%: single h’hd 336 262 598 1,737 6,764 

space flats (56%) (44%) (100%) (20%) (80%) 


Total (excl. 
age not known) 



4 ,501 
( 100 %) 


Table 3.10 


Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units comprising a single household space; 
Houses — age of building and number of rooms (excluding kitchens, bathrooms, etc) + 


Number of rooms (excluding kitchens, 
bathrooms etc) 


VPS Vacant houses 
Pre-1919 Post-1918 


Not known/changing 



NDHS Occupied houses 


Total (excl. Pre-1919 Post-1918 

age not 

known) 



Base = 100%: single h’hd 1,070 553 1,623 13,722 40,218 

space houses (66%) (34%) (100%) (25%) (75%) 


Total (excl. 
age not known) 


S} 

16) 


18 


82 


53,940 

(100%) 


+ See notes and definitions in Appendix I 


In the case of houses the situation was somewhat 
different. Houses which were vacant included a greater 
proportion of small ones (1-3 rooms) than did those 
which were occupied (Table 3.10). This was entirely due 
to the situation amongst houses built before 1919 of 
which nearly a third of the vacant ones but only 20% of 
those occupied were small. The disparity arises because of 
the disproportionate number of small terraced houses 
amongst vacant property. This type accounted for 27% of 
the older vacant houses, but only 16% of the older 
occupied ones (Table 3.11). 

Small size in houses, if not flats therefore appears to be 
associated with vacancy, although the association is more 
tenuous than that between a lack of basic amenities and 
vacancy. In addition, size itself is related to the possession 
of amenities: over 60% of small vacant houses, compared 
with about 40% of the larger ones lacked at least one basic 
amenity. 

We have, of course, assumed throughout this section, as 
do most housing statistics that the number of rooms is a 
reasonable measure of size and have ignored the 
possibility that some rooms may be large and open plan. 
Since we .call only houses with three or fewer rooms 
‘small’ the assumption appears realistic because however 


large the living room, one to two bedrooms mean that the 
house will almost certainly be small. 

(e) Rateable value and age of building. 

Rateable values are assigned to properties for inland 
revenue, rate-collection purposes. The values recorded 
when sampling units from valuation lists for the LFS and 
NDHS dated from 1973 when the lists were compiled, or 
since then if alterations had been made to properties or 
new units built. 

Because vacant, compared with non-vacant properties 
tended to be old, to lack amenities and were more often 
small, we would expect their rateable values to be lower 
than those for occupied properties. This expectation is 
borne out by the results shown in Table 3.12. As many as 
24% of single household space vacant units had a low 
rateable value (that is, of £3-£75) and a further 3% had a 
nominal or zero rating or had been taken out of rating, 
probably prior to demolition. The corresponding 
proportions amongst non-vacant housing were 6% and 
1 %. 

Also within each age group, a larger proportion of vacant 
than non-vacant units had a low rateable value, the 
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proportions being higher amongst pre-1919 properties, 
35% of these older vacant properties had low values (of 
£3-£75) compared with 22% of the non-vacant ones. 
Amongst newer properties the corresponding figures 
were 5% and 1%. 

Table 3.XI Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units 


comprising a single household space: 
Pre-1919 houses - type and size 


Type and size 

VPS 

Wholly vacant 

NDHS 

Wholly 

occupied 


% 

% 

Detached 

1 — 3 rooms 




11 

16 

Semi-detached 

1 — 3 rooms 

3 

6 

4 + roo ms 

8 

16 

Terraced 

1 — 3 rooms 

27 

16 

4 + rooms 

48 

49 

Base = 100%: houses with 
single h'hdspace where no. 

of rooms known 

1,017 

Id, 7ZZ 


As can be seen in the annex to this chapter, there are 
regional differences in assigning rateable values and they 
cannot be used as an absolute measure of the size and 
quality of housing as the same kind of property may be 
given a different value in different regions. 

3.4 Conclusions 

We have in this chapter given an indication of the quality 
of vacant compared with occupied housing in 1977. In 
general, that which was vacant was more likely than other 


accommodation to lack basic and other amenities, to be 
small (that is to have 1-3 rooms) and to have a low 
rateable value. Size and the possession of amenities are 
related to one another and both are related to the age and 
type of property, whilst rateable value was shown by the 
English House Condition Survey of 1976 (EHCS) to give 
a good indication of the quality of housing as measured 
by the estimated necessary repair costs'. 

In general the evidence of the present survey yields the 
same conclusion as that of the EHCS; that vacant 
property is on the whole of poorer quality than that which 
is occupied. The present survey allows us to show, as the 
EHCS (being concerned with all housing) does not, how 
aspects of the quality of vacant accommodation are 
related to its other characteristics, such as duration of 
vacancy and previous tenure. It is, however, worth 
quoting a finding from the EHCS, which was carried out 
by surveyors and which highlights the difference in 
quality between vacant and other housing. The EHCS in 
1976 estimated repair costs to be £ 1000 or more for 40% of 
vacant dwellings but for only 13% of all dwellings in their 
sample. 1 2 


1 Department of the Environment, English House Condition Survey 
1976, Part l Report of the Physical Condition Survey, Housing 
Survey Report No 10, London HMSO, 1978. 

2 Op eit, Table 19, p20 (There is a typographical error in the vacant 
column of the table: the percentage for £1,000 — £1,999 should be 
13.5 and not 3.5). 

The estimated repair costs in the EHCS excluded the cost of installing 
basic amenities for the first time and of internal redecoration unless 
required as a result of other repairs — App III, p28. 


Table 3.12 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units comprising a single household space: 


Age of building and rateable value 

Rateable value 

VPS 

Vacant rateable units with single household space 

NDHS 

Occupied rateable units with single household 


Pre-1919 

Post-1918 

Total 

Pre-1919 

Post-1918 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

£3-75 
£76-100 
£101-150 
£151-200 
£201-300 
£301 -400 
£401-500 
£501 and over 

Block Crown 

Exempt/Zero-rated 

Nominal £1 rating 

Taking out of rating (TOR) 

Not known 

14 

23 

11 

7 

3 

2 

t 

2 

5 

4 

22 

30 

28 

5 

3 

3 

t 

0 

24 

15 

3 

2 

t 

‘ I 

22 

17 

26 

14 

4 

0 

t 

0 

1 

3 

19 

29 

36 

8 

2 

t 

0 

6 

20 

25 

30 

8 

2 

2 

0 

t 

0 

Base = 100%: single h 'hd space 
rateable units 

1,487 

(61%) 

831 

(34%) 

2,441 * 

(100%) 

18,997 

(24%) 

55,043 

(69%) 

80,104* 

(100%) 


t Not separately identified in sample. 


* Total includes those where age of building is not known. 
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Annex: Regional distribution 


Comparing vacant and occupied housing in terms of their 
amenities, size and rateable value, we find similar 
differences in each of the four region groups as found 
nationally. Vacant properties were generally poorer 
quality housing. A few interesting differences between 
regions exist. For example, although the percentage of 
occupied units lacking at least one basic amenity is 
roughly the same (4-6%) in each region, there are marked 
regional differences in this respect amongst vacant 
housing. The percentage of vacant units lacking amenities 
was highest in the northern regions (35%) and lowest in 
the South East (excluding GLC) (15%) (Table 3.14). 
However those properties having amenities installed at 
the time of the survey represented about the same 
proportion of all which were vacant (5%) in each region. 


When considering the figures for regions, it should be 
noted that nothing is known about the amenities in some 
vacant properties. This is particularly so in some regions, 
notably the GLC (Table 3.14). Even $o, it would seem, 
from the above, that properties lacking basic amenities in 
the northern regions were more likely to be vacant than in 
other regions, particularly the South East. The north also 
has a high proportion of vacant units with low rateable 
values (48% with values £3 — £75 compared with 13% on 
non-vacant units). Regional differences in rateable values 
of vacant properties seem, to some extent, to reflect the 
fairly marked regional differences amongst occupied 
properties. For example, in the GLC only 1% of vacant 
and less than '/$% of occupied housing had values of £3 — 
£75 (Table 3.17). 


Table 3.13 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units comprising a single household space: 
Region and use of basic amenities 


Use of basic amenities 

Region 




All England 


North 

GLC 

South East 

Midlands 



Yorks/Humb 


(excluding GLC) 

East Anglia 



North West 



South West 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(a) VPS - Vacant units 






Use of three basic 






amenities 






Had all three 

49 

60 

74 

62 

59 

Amenities being installed 


4 


6 


Lacked one or two 


13 

5 


12 

Lacked all three 

19 

7 


16 


Not known 

11 

16 

6 

5 

9 

Basic amenity lacked 






Bath and shower 

33 

18 

n 

23 

24 

Not known 

6 

10 

4 

5 

6 

Inside WC 

36 

13 

13 

25 

25 

Not known 

7 

10 


4 


Hot water supply 

24 

16 

15 

22 

20 

Not known 

9 

12 

3 

3 

6 

Base = 100%: vacant single 

849 

413 

438 

741 

2,441 

h’hld space rateable units 

(35%) 

(17%) 

(18%) 

(30%) 

(100%) 

(b) NDHS — Occupied units 






Use of three basic 






amenities 






Had all three 

94 

95 

96 

94 

94 

Lacked one or two 

4 





Lacked all three 

2 



j 


Not known 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Basic amenity lacked 






Bath and shower 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Inside WC 

6 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Hot water supply 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Base = 100%: occupied 






single h’hld space 

21,816 

9,065 

14,381 

22,788 

68,050 

rateable units 

(32%) 

(13%) 

(21%) 

(34%) 

(100%) 
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Table 3.14 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units comprising a single household space: 


Region and use of other amenities 

Use of other amenities 

Region 




All England 



GLC 

South East 

Midlands 



Yorks/Humb 

North West 


(excluding GLC) 

East Anglia 
South West 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(a) VPS - Vacant units 

Sink 

Had sink 

91 

87 

92 

90 

90 

Sink being installed 

0 





Lacked 





6 

Not known 

6 

9 

5 



Kitchen 





92 

Had kitchen 

91 

88 

94 

93 

Kitchen being added 

0 

0 


~ 

3 

Lacked 

3 

4 

2 



Not known 

5 

8 

4 

4 

5 

Central heating 

Had central heating 

16 

20 

28 

25 

21 

Central heating being installed 
Lacked 

5 

73 

66 

62 

65 

67 

Not known 

7 

10 

6 



Base = 100%: vacant single 
h'hld space rateable units 

849 

(35%) 

413 

(17%) 

438 

(18%) 

741 

(30%) 

2,441 

(100%) 

(b) NDHS - Occupied units 
Amenity lacked 

Sink 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kitchen 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Central heating 

51 

49 

33 

45 

46 

Base = 100%: occupied single 
h’hld space rateable units 

21,816 

(32%) 

9,065 

(13%) 

14,381 

(21%) 

22,788 

(34%) 

68,050 

(100%) 


Table 3.15 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units comprising a single household space: 

Region and number of rooms_ 


(a) VPS - Vacant units 


North 

Yorks/Humb 
North West 


Midlands 

East Anglia 
South West 


Ail England 


36 

55 


2,441 

(1 00%) 


(b) NDHS - Occupied units 



Base = 100%: occupied single 21,816 
h'hld space rateable units (32%) 



9,063 14,381 22,788 68,050 

(13%) (21%)(34%)(100%) 
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Table 3.16 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units comprising a single household space: 
Region and rateable value 


Rateable value 

Region 




All England 


North 

GLC 

South East 

Midlands 



Yorks/Humb 


(excluding GLC) 

East Anglia 



North West 



South West 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(a) VPS - Vacant units 






£3-75 

48 

1 

5 

22 

24 

£76-100 

14 

2 

10 

13 


£101-150 

19 

18 

30 

26 

23 

£151-200 

10 

23 

24 

20 

18 

£201-300 

5 

36 

18 

13 

15 

£301-400 


10 

5 

2 

3 

£401-500 


2 



1 

£501 and over 


5 


2 

2 

Block Crown 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Exempt/Zero-rated 

0 

2 




Nominal £1 rating 

1 





Taken out of rating (‘TOR’) 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Base = 100%: vacant single 

849 

413 

438 

741 

2,441 

h’hd space rateable units 

(35%) 

(17%) 

(18%) 

(30%) 

(100%) 

(b) NDHS - Occupied units 






£3-75 

13 

0 

2 

4 

6 

£76-100 


0 

4 


6 

£101-150 

31 

5 

14 

22 

20 

£151-200 

25 


24 

31 

25 

£201-300 

15 

50 

39 

28 

30 

£301-400 

3 

18 

11 

5 

8 

£401-500 


4 

4 

2 

2 

£501 and over 


6 

3 

2 

2 

Block Crown 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Exempt/Zero-rated 

1 

1 




Nominal £1 rating 

, t 

t 

t 

t 

f 

Taken out of rating (‘TOR’) 

l 0 



0 

0 

Not known 

1 





Base = 100%: occupied single 

25,372 

11,934 

16,857 

25,941 

80,104 

h’hd space rateable units 

(32%) 

(15%) 

(21%) 

(32%) 

(100%) 


t Not separately identified in sample. 
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4 The previous tenure of vacant properties 


4.1 Introduction 

The age, type and quality of accommodation all appear to 
influence the likelihood of its being vacant. We have seen, 
however, that not all vacant property is old or of poor 
quality, nor does age and condition alone determine its 
status as vacant or occupied. Amongst other interacting 
factors, the tenure of a property and the owner’s plans for 
it are likely to play a part. Indeed the reasons for 
vacancies, as will be shown later, differ somewhat for 
different tenure groups. 

In this chapter, we shall describe the tenure of vacant 
housing and relate it to some of the other characteristics 
already considered in this report, their age, type and 
possession of basic amenities. This will provide us with a 
clear idea of the types of vacant accommodation in each 
tenure group and serve as a preliminary to the detailed 
examination of reasons for vacancies in chapters 6 and 7 
of this report. 

In the previous chapter, we included only single 
household space rateable units. This was to facilitate 
comparison of figures for vacant accommodation with 
those for occupied housing in the National Dwelling and 
Housing Survey (NDHS). At this point, as we shall not be 
continuing with this comparison, all wholly vacant units 
will again be included, whether or not they comprised a 
single household space or more than one. As explained 
earlier, wholly vacant rateable units are perhaps the 
closest approximation to ‘dwellings’ which is possible 
from the survey data. 

4.2 What is meant by the tenure of vacant properties? 

So far in this report we have described vacant properties 
as they were in spring 1977, that is, at the time of their 
identification in the Labour Force Survey (LFS). This has 
enabled us to compare the characteristics of vacant and 
occupied housing in the same year. When we come to 
tenure, however, such a direct comparison is not possible. 
This is because the tenure of a property once vacant is 
“vacant’ and we can only sensibly talk about its tenure 
before it became vacant and that for which it is destined 
when it is reoccupied. We shall mainly be concerned here 
with the previous tenure of vacant housing and, although 
we shall look at it in the light of the tenure pattern of 
occupied housing in 1977, it is as well to be aware of the 
drawbacks of making any direct comparison. Certainly 
vacancy rates for different tenure groups cannot be very 
accurately calculated using the previous tenure of vacant 
housing. The limitations stem from the fact that the 
period over which the sampled properties had become 
vacant spans a period of some years. As we shall show 
later in this report, the tenure for which vacant properties 


were destined often differed from that existing before they 
became vacant. In addition, because the tenure pattern in 
the country has changed over recent years it may be 
misleading to compare the tenure of occupied housing in 
1977 with the previous tenure of vacant properties. 

After looking at the previous tenure of vacant 
accommodation we shall consider changes in ownership 
— between private and public sectors — which had 
occurred by the time of the LFS, in 1977. 

Tables showing regional distributions are given at the end 
of the chapter. 

4.3 Previous tenure of vacant properties 

The largest single group of properties vacant in 1977 had 
previously been privately rented: as many as 40% 
originated from this sector compared with only 13% of 
occupied units (Table 4.1). This relatively high number of 
formerly privately rented vacant units may partly be 
explained by the higher proportion of all housing in that 
sector in the years that the sampled properties became 
vacant. However, as only 24% of housing was privately 
rented as long ago as 1966 and 19% in 1971this is clearly 
not the main reason for such numbers occurring amongst 
the vacant units. In fact the large amount of vacant 
accommodation which was previously privately rented 
may occur either because accommodation in this sector 
has been particularly liable to become vacant or because, 

Table 4.1 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 

Previous tenure of vacant units and tenure m 1977 of 


occupied units 

Previous tenure VPS 

Wholly vacant 
rateable units 

Tenure in 1977 

NDHS 

Wholly 

occupied 

rateable 

% 

Rented from 

Local Auth. 21 

Privately rented* 40 

Owner-occupied 32 

New-never lived in 
or non-domestic 1 

Tenure not known 6 

Rented from 
Local Auth. 
Privately rented* 
Owner occupied 

% 

31 

13 

56 

Base = 100%: wholly 
vacant rateable units 2,510 

Base = 100%: wholly 

occupied rateable units 
where tenure known 68,790 

+ Privately rented units include those rented from housing 
associations or government departments. In the V PS. it also includes 
a small number rented by the council staff, such as police, from 
councils. 

1 Department of Environment 

Housing and Construct 

'ion Statistics 


Vol. 25. Table XI. 
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having become empty, it remained so for longer periods 
than property of other tenures. The question will be 
further examined in the chapter on length of vacancy, 
although it is not conclusively answered by the present 
cross-sectional, as opposed to longitudinal, survey. 

Compared with occupied units in 1977, vacant properties 
were less likely to have been either previously owner- 
occupied or Local Authority tenancies. Again this may be 
because properties in these tenure groups become vacant 
less often than privately rented accommodation or 
because they tend to remain vacant for shorter periods. 

The fact that only 21% of vacant properties were formerly 
Local Authority tenancies is of interest. It will be 
remembered that a higher proportion of vacant housing, 
29%, was owned by Local Authorities at the time of the 
LFS (Table 2.8). The extra 8%,as will be shown in Section 
4.6, had been acquired by councils, while vacant. It will 
also be shown that others amongst the pre-1919, council- 
owned vacant properties had probably been acquired in 
relatively recent years. The extent to which these 
properties were due for demolition or rehabilitation is 
given in Chapter 6. 

4.4 Previous tenure of different ages and types of vacant 
properties 

We have seen that, compared with the tenure pattern 
amongst occupied housing in 1977, disproportionately 
large numbers of vacant properties had come from the 
privately rented sector. This was so both for properties 
built before 1919 and for those built later. As many as half 
the pre-1919 vacant units, compared with less than a third 
of occupied units, were from the privately rented sector. 
Amongst post-1918 properties, over a quarter of those 
vacant were previously privately rented compared with 
only 6% of occupied housing (Table 4.2). 

Previous Local Authority tenancies also accounted for 
disproportionately large numbers of the pre-1919 vacant 
properties (14% of vacant but only 5% of occupied 
housing). This was not the case, however, amongst newer 
vacant housing where they occur in roughly the same 
proportion (40%) as amongst properties which were 
occupied in 1977 (Table 4.2). 

As shown earlier, pre-1919 terraced houses formed the 
largest single group — a third of all vacant rateable units. 
It seems that roughly equal proportions of these (40%) 
were previously privately rented and owner occupied, the 
rest being council tenancies (Table 4.3). The type with the 
highest vacancy rate was pre-1919 non-purpose built flats. 
Of these over two-thirds were previously privately rented. 
In contrast, it was the previous council lettings which 
accounted for two thirds of the more recent purpose built 
flats; the type with the highest vacancy rates amongst 
post-1918 properties. It will be remembered that the 
privately owned of these flats had a higher vacancy rate 
than those belonging to councils (See Chapter 2.4). 
Most of the private sector flats were previously privately 
rented and, compared with other types of unit, very few of 
these newer flats, 8%, were previously owner-occupied 


(Table 4.3). Over half the purpose built flats of all ages 
were former council lettings. 


Table 4.2 Comparison of vacant and occupied rateable units: 

Age of building and (a) previous tenure of vacant units 
(b) tenure in 1977 of occupied units 


Tenure Pre-1919 

Post-1918 

Total 

(a) VPS - 
Vacant units 

% 

% 

% 

Previous tenure 




Rented from 
Local Auth. 

14 

38 

21 

Privately rented 

49 

27 

40 

Owner-occupied 

New-never 

33 

32 

32 




\ , 

Non-domestic 

0 

0 

r 

Tenure not 
known 

4 

2 

6 

Base = 100%: 
wholly vacant rate¬ 

1,548 

838 

2,510* 

able units 

(62%) 

(33%) 

(100%) 

(b) NDHS - 
Occupied units 




Tenure in 1977 




Rented from 
Local Auth. 

5 

40 

31 

Privately rented 

29 


13 

Owner-occupied 

66 

54 


Base = 100%: 
wholly occupied 
rateable units 




-where tenure 16,355 

47,331 

68,790* 

known (24%) 

(69%) 

(100%) 


* Tola! includes those where age is not known. 


Looking briefly at the tenure of vacant rateable units 
lacking basic amenities, a disproportionate number were 
previously privately rented. Over half of those lacking at 
least one amenity from the privately rented sector. A 
quarter were owner-occupied and about a fifth Local 
Authority tenancies (Table 4.4). 

It is apparent that the sectors from which the vacancies 
originated differed according to the kind of property 
involved. In particular there appears to be some 
concentration of formerly privately rented 
accommodation amongst older housing and amongst 
that lacking at least one of the basic amenities. 

Having shown the previous tenure of properties of 
different kinds, we shall now consider the converse; the 
kinds of properties which characterised each former 
tenure group. 

4.5 Vacant properties in each previous tenure group 

a) Previously rented front Local Authorities 
Of the vacant properties formerly rented from Local 
Authorities, 40% were built before 1919 (Table 4.5). 
Although this is a lower proportion than in either of the 
other previous tenure groups, it is much higher than that 
amongst occupied Local Authority housing in 1977, of 
which only 4% was built before 1919. Nearly two thirds of 
the vacant pre-1919 council lettings were terraced houses 
and well over half lacked at least one basic amenity at the 
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Table 4.3 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Type of rateable unit and previous tenure by age of building 


Age pf building/ 
previous tenure 

Detached 

Semi-detached Terraced 
house house 

Purpose 
built flat 

Non-purpose 
built flat 

Other types Total 

(i) Pre—1919 

Rented from Local Authority 
Privately rented 
Owner-occupied 

Non-domestic 

Tenure not known 

% 

3 

38 

3 

% 

8 

43 

2 

% 

16 

40 

40 

0 

4 

~% 

70 

4 

% 

15 

68 

12 

1 

4 

% 

9 

48 

32 

3 

8 

% 

14 

49 

33 

0 

Base = 100%: Pre-1919 

154 

127 

829 

81 

268 

77 

1,548* 

wholly vacant rateable units 

(10%) 

(8%) 

(54%) 

(5%) 

(17%) 

(5%) 

(100%) 

(ii) Post-1918 








Rented from Local Authority 

8 

28 

49 

65 

(3) 

(-) 

38 

Privately rented 

28 

26 

18 

26 

(16) 

(12) 

27 

Owner-occupied 

61 

43 

28 

8 

(3) 

(2) 

32 

New or non-domestic 

2 



1 

(-) 

(2) 

2 

Tenure not known 

- 

2 

4 

1 

(-) 

(-) 

2 

Base = 100%: Post-1918 

164 

240 

154 

239 

22 

16 

838* 

wholly vacant rateable units 

(20%) 

(29%) 

(18%) 

(28%) 

(3%) 

(2%) 

(100%) 

(Hi) All ages 








Rented from Local Authority 

s 

20 

21 

53 

14 

7 

21 

Privately rented 

40 

33 

36 

36 

66 

51 


Owner-occupied 

48 

42 

37 

7 

11 

28 

32 

New or non-domestic 

2 

1 

0 



4 

1 

Tenure not known 

5 

4 

6 

4 

9 

10 

6 

Base = 100%: All wholly 

336 

384 

1,021 

331 

314 

100 

2,510* 

vacant rateable units 

(13%) 

(15%) 

(41%) 

(13%) 

(12%) 

(4%) 

(100%) 

* Total includes those where type of rateable b 

init not known. 





Table 4.4 Wholly vacant rateable units: 







Use of basic amenities at the time of the LFS and previous tenure 




Previous tenure 

Use of three basic amenities 






Had all three 

Amenity being installed 

Lacked at least one 

Total 


% 


% 


% 


~% 

Rented from Local Authority 

23 


26 


19 


21 

Privately rented 

36 


39 


54 


40 

Owner-occupied 

38 


30 


23 


32 

New or non-domestic 

1 


2 


0 



Not known 

2 


2 


3 


6 

Base = 100%: wholly 

1480 


136 


669 


2510* 

vacant rateable units 

(59%) 


(5%) 


(27%) 


(100%) 


* Total includes those where amenities not known. 


time they became vacantf (Tables 4.6i and 4.7i). As will be 
discussed in Section 4.6, at least some of these older 
properties were probably acquired by councils in recent 
years. 

About 60% of former council lettings were built after 
1918, and nearly half of these were purpose built flats 
(Tables 4.5 and 4.6). At the time the vacancy began, 10% 


t It should be noted that because we are describing the kind of 
properties in each former tenure group, the amenities considered are 
those at the time the vacancy began. This is different from our earlier 
practice, when in order to gain a representative picture of vacant 
housing at one time, we described the amenities at the time the 
properties were identified as vacant. 


of the group lacked at least one basic amenity, which was 
a rather higher proportion than in the other two tenure 
groups (Table 4.7). Only 6% (10 out of 155) of the purpose 
built flats lacked amenities so the vast majority had all 
three. The absence of basic amenities does not seem 
therefore, to have contributed to the disproportionately 
large number of these flats amongst the vacant council 
lettings in newer properties. 

b) Previously privately rented 

Three quarters of the previously privately rented vacant 
properties were built before 1919 (Table 4.5). This is a 
higher proportion than for either of the other tenure 
groups and compares with just over 60% of occupied 
housing in the privately rented sector. 
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Table 4.5 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Previous tenure and age of building 


Age of building 

Previous tenure 



All wholly 


Rented from Local 

Authority 

Privately rented 

Owner-occupied 



% 

% 

% 

% 

Pre—1919 

40 

75 

64 

62 

Post-1918 

59 

22 

34 

33 

5 

Age not known 

1 

2 

2 

Base = 100%: wholly 

538 

1009 

792 

2510* 

vacant rateable units 

(21%) 

(40%) 

(32%) 

(100%) 

* Total includes those where tenure not known. 


Table 4.6 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Previous tenure and type of rateable unit by age of building 

Age of building and type of 

Previous tenure 








All wholly 

rateable unit 

Rented from Local 

Privately rented 

Owner-occupied 

vacant units 


Authority 





% 

% 

% 

% 

(i) Pre—1919 





House/bungalow 





detached 

2 

11 

12 

10 

semi-detached 

5 

8 


8 

terraced 

63 

44 

65 

54 

Flat/maisonette 





purpose built 

10 

8 


5 

non-purpose built 

18 

24 

6 

17 

Other 

3 

5 

5 

5 

Type not known 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Base = 100%: Pre-1919 wholly 

218 

761 

507 

1548* 

vacant rateable units 

(14%) 

(49%) 

(33%) 

(100%) 

(n) Post-1918 





House/bungalow 





detached 

4 

20 

37 

20 

semi-detached 

21 

28 

38 

29 

terraced 

24 

12 

16 

18 

Flat /maisonette 





purpose built 

49 

27 

7 

28 

non-purpose built 

1 

7 

1 

3 

Other 

- 

5 

1 

2 

Type not known 

1 

- 

0 

0 

Base = 100%: Post-1918 wholly 

317 

225 

271 

838* 

vacant rateable units 

(38%) 

(27%) 

(32%) 

(100%) 

(in) All ages 





Ho use/bungalow 





detached 

3 

13 

20 

13 

semi-detached 

14 

13 

20 


terraced 

40 

36 

48 

41 

Flat/masionette 





purpose built 

33 

12 

3 

13 

non-purpose built 

8 

20 

4 

12 

Other 

1 

5 

4 

4 

Type not known 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Base = 100%: All wholly vacant 

538 

1009 

792 

2510* 

rateable units 

(21%) 

(40%) 

(32%) 

(100%) 


* TolaI includes those where tenure not known and also those new or used for non-domestic purposes before the vacancy. 
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Table 4.7 WhoUy vacant rateable units: 

Previous tenure and use of basic amenities before ti 

ie vacancy by age of building 



Age of building/use of basic 

Previous tenure 




amenities before the vacancy 

Rented from Local 
Authority 

Privately rented 

Owner-occupied 

All wholly 
vacant units 


% 

% 

% 

% 

(i) Pre—1919 

Had all three 

Lacked one or two 

Lacked all three 

Not known 

31 

15 

r> 

7 

Hi-» 

3 

45 

ll }« 

8 

Base = 100%: Pre-1919 wholly 
vacant rateable units 

218 

(14%) 

761 

(49%) 

507 

(33%) 

1,548* 

(100%) 

(ii) Post-1918 

Had all three 

Lacked one or two 

Lacked all three 

Not known 

90 

i 

91 

il 5 

0 

96 

2} 2 

2 

92 

P 7 

Base = 100%: Post-1918 wholly 
vacant rateable units 

317 

(38%) 

225 

(27%) 

271 

(32%) 

838* 

(100%) 

(iii) All ages 

Had all three 

Lacked one or two 

Lacked all three 

Not known 

65 

7 

54 

21 

6 

70 

1 3( 26 

3 

59 

1S1» 

9 

Base = 100%: All wholly vacant 

538 

(21%) 

1,009 

(40%) 

792 

(32%) 

2,510* 

(100%) 


* Total includes those where tenure not known and also those new or used for non-domestic purposes before the vacancy- 


Terraced houses formed a lower proportion (44%) of the 
older former private lettings than of the other two tenure 
groups of the same age and nearly a quarter were non- 
purpose built flats (Table 4.6). At least half the properties 
lacked one or more basic amenity. 

No particular type of housing characterises the formerly 
privately rented property built since 1918, and only 8% 
lacked any basic amenity. 

Because so much vacant property from this sector was old 
it is the features of its older housing which dominate the 
overall picture. Thus 20% of all formerly privately rented 
vacant accommodation consisted of non-purpose built 
flats. This compares with an average of 6% in the other 
sectors. Also 40% lacked one or more basic amenity 
compared with 27% of the other two groups combined. 

c) Previously owner-occupied 

About two thirds of previously owner-occupied vacant 
units were built before 1919, though only a third of 
owner-occupied properties in 1977 were of this age (Table 
4.5). Very few of the vacant, previously owner-occupied 
units were flats, most of the older ones being terraced 
houses and the newer ones detached or semi-detached 
houses (Table 4.6). In both age groups, previously owner- 
occupied vacant properties were less likely than those 
previously rented from councils or private landlords to 
lack amenities (Table 4.7i and ii). This is also true when 
comparing figures for previously owner-occupied vacant 
properties of all ages with those previously privately 
rented - 26% of the former lacked amenities and 40% of 
the latter. But because, compared with previous council 
lettings, a larger percentage of previously owner-occupied 
properties were old, the overall proportions lacking 


amenities for those two groups were similar — 26% and 
28% respectively (Table 4.7iii). 

In summary therefore, compared with vacant units from 
other tenures, a greater proportion of those previously 
privately rented were old and lacked basic amenities. 
Within each age group, however, former council lettings 
were the group most likely to lack basic amenities. 

4.6 Ownership in 1977 and previous tenure 

We now turn to look at what had happened to the vacant 
properties from the different tenure groups by the time of 
the LFS in 1977. As already mentioned (Section4.3) some 
properties had changed from private to public ownership 
and vice versa. The main changes were that about 9% of 
previously privately-rented and 14% of previously owner- 
occupied properties had been aquired by Local 
Authorities (Table 4.8). Thus, of Local Authority owned 
vacant housing in 1977 only about three quarters had 
been council lettings when last occupied. Indeed of their 
pre-1919 vacant properties nearly half had been acquired 
while vacant (Table 4.9). Amongst privately owned 
vacant units on the other hand only a very small number, 
all pre-1919, had been acquired from Local Authorities. 
We shall describe here the largest group to change hands, 
the pre-1919 properties acquired by Local Authorities. 

Pre-1919 properties acquired by Local Authorities 
Of the older properties acquired by councils about half 
were reported to have been privately rented and half had 
been owner-occupied. In all, they represented 8% of 
properties vacant in spring 1977 (Table 4.10). The 
characteristics of these properties, compared with other 
vacant units at the time of the LFS, are shown in Tables 
4.11 4.13. In general they were old and poor quality 


























Table 4.8 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Previous tenure and owner in 1977 


Owner in 1977 

Previous tenure 



All wholly 


Rented from Local 

Authority 

Privately rented 

Owner-occupied 

vacant units 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Local Authority 

99 

9 

14 

29 

private owner 


91 

86 

68 

Not known 

~ 

- 

- 

3 

Base = 100%: wholly 

538 

1,009 

792 

2,510* 

vacant rateable units 

( 21 %) 

(40%) 

(32%) 

( 100 %) 


* Total includes those where previous tenure not known and also those which were new or used for non-domestic purposes before the 
vacancy. 


Table 4.9 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Age of building and previous tenure by owner 


Owners/previous tenure 

Pre—1919 

Post- 

1918 All wholly 

vacant units 

0) Local Authority owned 
in spring 1977 

Previous tenure 

Rented from Local Auth. 
Privately rented 
Owner-occupied 

Not known 

% 

54 

20 

25 

2 

% 

95 

3 

% 

72 

12 

14 

2 

Base = 100%: wholly 

400 

333 

738* 

vacant rateable units 

(54%) 

(45%) 

( 100 %) 

(ii) Privately owned 
in spring 1977 

Previous tenure 

Rented from Local Auth. 

0 


0 

Privately rented 

60 

43 

54 

Owner-occupied 

36 

53 

40 

New or non-domestic 


2 


Not known 

4 

2 

4 

Base = 100%: wholly 

1141 

504 

1698* 

vacant rateable units 

(67%) 

(30%) 

( 100 %) 


Table 4.10 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Owner in 1977 and previous tenure 


Owners and previous tenure 

Rateable units 
wholly vacant 


% 

Local Authority owned in spring 1977 

Previous tenure 

Rented from Local Authority 

21) 

Privately rented/owner-occupied 

8/29 

Tenure not known 

o) 

Privately owned in spring 1977 


Previous tenure 

Rented from Local Authority 


Privately rented 

37 } 

Owner-occupied 

27/68 

New or non-domestic 

Tenure not known 

if 

Owner in 1977 not known 

3 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant rateable units 

2510 


* Total includes those where owner and/or tenure not known. 


* Total includes those where age of building not known. 


Table 4.11 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Owner in 1977, previous tenure and age of building 
Age of building Local Authority owned in 1977 Privately owned in 1977 

Previous tenure _ Previous tenure 


Pre—1919 
Post-1918 
Age not known 


Rented from Privately Privately rented 

Local Authority rented/owner- 


occupied 



40 92 74 

59 7 23 

1 1 3 


Owner-occupied 


% 

59 

39 


Base = 100%: wholly rate- 534 195 92 I 685 

able units ( 21 %) ( 8 %) ( 37 %) (27%) 


* Total includes those where owner/tenure not known 


All wholly vacant 
rateable units 


% 

33 


2510* 

(100%) 


housing. Over 90% were built before 1919, compared with 
about 60% of all vacant housing and only about 24% of 
occupied housing (Table 4.11). About 80% of them were 


terraced houses (Table 4.12) and it seems that at least 60% 
lacked one or more basic amenity at the time of the LFS 
(Table 4.13). 
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Table 4.13 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Owner in 1977, previous tenure and use of basic amenities at the time of the LFS by age of building 


Age of building/use of basic 
amenities at the time of the 
LFS 

Local Authority owned in 1977 


Privately owned in 1977 


All wholly 
vacant rate¬ 
able units 

Previous tenure 


Total 

(incl. 

not-known) 

Previous tenure 

Total 

(incl. 

not known) 

Rented from 
Local Auth. 

Privately 

rented/owner 

occupied 

Privately 

occupied 


% 

% 

% 



% 

% 

(i) Pre-1919 








Had aU three 

30 

19 

25 

47 

65 

52 

45 

Amenities being installed 

8 

4 

7 

6 

9 

7 

7 

Lacked all three 


3 2 6} 59 

ll\* 3 

Ss> 


20} 36 

22 } 40 

Not known 

13 

18 

16 

5 

1 

5 

8 

Base = 100%: pre—1919 

214 

179 

400 

683 

406 

1141 

1548* 

wholly vacant rateable units 

(14%) 

(12%) 

(26%) 

(44%) 

(26%) 

(74%) 

(100%) 

(ii) Post-1918 








Had all three 

87 

(11) 

86 

92 

96 

95 

91 

Amenities being installed 

S 

(2) 

S 




3 

Lacked one or two 

7 U 

(-) 

7 l n 

2 ) , 

1 1 „ 

1 1 „ 

3) 

Lacked all three 

of 7 

(1) 

if 7 

3P 

2 1 2 

2 f 3 

ib 

Not known 

1 

(-) 

1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

Base = 100%: post-1918 

317 

14 

333 

215 

267 

504 

838* 

wholly vacant rateable units 

(38%) 

(2%) 

(40%) 

(26%) 

(32%) 

(60%) 

(100%) 

(hi) All ages 








Had all three 

64 

23 

52 

57 

77 

5 

64 

5 

59 

Amenities being installed 

6 

5 

6 

5 

f- 

Lacked all three 

14 U 

11 } 55 

ll} 32 


3” 


ill” 

Not known 

6 

17 

9 

S 

2 

4 

9 

Base = 100%: All 

wholly vacant rateable units 

534 

(21%) 

195 

(8%) 

738 

(29%) 

921 

(37%) 

685 

(27%) 

1698 

(68%) 

2510* 

(100%) 


* Total includes those where owner / tenure not known 


Later chapters will show whether these properties were 
acquired by Local Authorities for demolition or 
renovation. 

Tables 4.11 — 4.13 suggest that a sizeable proportion of 
the former council let vacant accommodation owned by 
Local Authorities in 1977 was of a similar kind to that 
which they had acquired whilst vacant; namely, older 
terraced houses, lacking amenities. It seems probable that 
much of this had also been acquired from the private 
sector but before it became vacant. Although Local 
Authorities were first given effective power to build 
housing for letting in 1890', very few such dwellings were 
actually built before the first World War. 2 

As changes in the ownership of vacant properties by 
spring 1977 were mainly in one direction — private to 
public — and involved mostly pre-1919, terraced, poorer 
quality housing, the effect of including those properties in 
Local Authority vacant housing in 1977 is fairly marked. 
This is particularly so as these acquired properties were 
more often pre-1919 and lacking basic amenities than the 
other Local Authority vacant units, those previously 


Housing of the Working Classes Act. 1890 

The 44th Annual Report of the Local Government Board, Part II 
(Housing); Parliamentary Papers 1916 Vol XII quotes the figure of 
20,000 dwellings built by Local Authorities before 1914 under Part 
III of the Housing of the Working Classes Act 1890 as extended in 
applicability by the Housing, Town Planning, etc. Act, 1909. 


council let (Tables 4.11 — 4.13). The effect of their loss, 
however, from the private sector tenure groups is less 
considerable in that the characteristics of the vacant units 
still privately owned in 1977, are largely similar to those 
which were previously privately owned and already 
described in Section 4.5. Tables 4.11 — 4.13 provide the 
details of the 37% of vacant properties privately owned in 
1977 which were previously privately rented and of the 
27% privately owned, previously owner-occupied. 

4.7 Conclusions 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the evidence in this 
chapter is that relating to formerly privately rented vacant 
housing. It comprised the largest single group of vacant 
properties (40%) and a much greater proportion than do 
current private lettings amongst occupied housing (13%). 
Judged by its age and possession of basic amenities, 
formerly privately rented housing was of poorer quality 
than that which had previously been owner-occupied or 
rented from Local Authorities. The poorest quality 
vacant housing of all in these terms, however, was the 8% 
which had been acquired from the private sector by Local 
Authorities, while vacant. There is, moreover, reason to 
believe that at least some of the older poor quality. Local 
Authority vacant properties which had been rented by 
council tenants immediately prior to the vacancy had also 
been acquired from the private sector in earlier years. 
Some of these properties were derelict and / or boarded up 
and later chapters will show whether such housing was 
destined for demolition or renovation (see Chapter 6 
Table 6.2 and Chapter 7 Section 7.6). 
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Annex: Regional distribution 


As was the case in England as a whole, disproportionately 
large numbers of the vacant properties in every region 
were previously privately rented accommodation (36% — 
44%). Correspondingly properties from other tenure 
groups tended to account for a smaller proportion of 
vacant accommodation than of occupied housing in 1977. 

This was so in every region except in the GLC area where 
council housing was somewhat more likely to be vacant 
than in other regions, accounting for roughly the same 


proportion — a third — of both vacant and occupied 
accommodation (Table 4.14). 

From Table 4.15 it can be seen that units acquired by 
Local Authorities, while empty, formed a larger 
proportion of the vacant properties in the northern 
regions (12%) than in other regions (5% — 7%). Thus, 
although only a third of all vacant units were in the north, 
over a half of those acquired by councils were in that part 
of the country (Table 4.16). 


Table 4.14 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Region and (a) previous tenure of vacant units, (b) tenure in 1977 of occupied units 


Tenure 

Region 




All England 


North 

Yorks/Humb 
North West 

GLC 

South East 
(excluding GLC) 

Midlands 

East Anglia 
South West 


(a) VPS - vacant units 

Previous tenure 

Rented from Local 
Authority 

Privately rented 
Owner-occupied 

New or non-domestic 
Tenure not known 

% 

21 

36 

35 

7 

32 

42 

16 

8 

% 

14 

44 

39 

2 

20 

42 

32 

0 

6 

% 

21 

40 

32 

6 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 

862 

448 

448 

752 

2510 

rateable units 

(34%) 

(18%) 

(18%) 

(30%) 

(100%) 

(b) NDHS — occupied units 

Tenure in 1977 

Rented from Local 
Authority 

34 

33 

26 

30 

31 

Privately rented 

12 

19 

13 

12 

13 

Owner-occupied 

54 

48 

62 

58 

56 

Base = 100%: wholly occupied 
rateable units where tenure 21883 

9420 

14535 

22952 

68790 

known 

(32%) 

(14%) 

(21%) 

(33%) 

(100%) 
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Table 4.15 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Region, owner in 1977 and previous tenure by age of building 


Age and owner 

Region 




All England 


North 

GLC 

South East 

Midlands 



Yorks/Humb 


(excluding GLC) 

East Anglia 



North West 



South West 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(i) Pre—1919 






Local Authority owned in 
1977; previously 






rented from Local 






Authority 

privatley rented/owner- 

12 

30 

6 

10 

14 

occupied 

18 

10 

9 

6 

12 

Privately owned in 1977; 
previously 





44 

Privately rented 

37 


50 

49 

owner-occupied 

28 

12 

34 

28 

26 

Others - non-domestic and 
Owner/tenure not known 

4 

4 

1 

6 

4 

Base = 100%: Pre-1919 wholly 575 

275 

230 

468 

1548 

vacant rateable units 

(37%) 

(18%) 

(15%) 

(30%) 

(100%) 

(H) Post-1918 

Local Authority owned in 
1977; previously 






rented from Local 
Authority 

47 

42 

24 

38 

38 

privately rented/owner- 
occupied 

- 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Privately owned in 1977; 
previously 




24 

26 

privately rented 

17 

30 

34 

owner-occupied 

32 

22 

37 

34 

32 

Others - new, non-domestic and 





owner/tenure not known 

4 

5 

2 

2 

3 

Base = 100%: Post-1918 wholly 239 

142 

206 

251 

838 

vacant rateable units 

(29%) 

(17%) 

(25%) 

(30%) 

(100%,) 

(iii) All ages + 






Local Authority owned in 
1977; previously 






rented from Local 
Authority 

21 

32 

14 

19 

21 

privately rented/owner- 
occupied 

12 

7 

6 

5 

8 

Privately owned in 1977; 
previously 






privately rented 

30 

38 

42 


37 

owner-occupied 

28 

14 

35 

29 

27 

Others — new non-domestic and 





owner/tenure not known 

8 

10 

3 

7 

7 

Base = 100%: all wholly 

862 

448 

448 

752 

2510 

vacant rateable units 

(34%) 

(18%) 

(18%) 

(30%) 

(100%,) 


+ Including age not known. 
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Table 4.16 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Owner in 1977, previous tenure and region by age of building 


Age of building/Region 

Local Authority owned in 1977 

Privately owned 

in 1977 

All wholly vacant rateable units 


Previous tenure 


Previous tenure 





Rented from Local 
Authority 

Privately Privately rented Owner-occupied 

rented/ 

owner-occupied 



(i) Pre—1919 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


North, Yorks/Humb 

North West 

GLC 

South East (excluding GLC) 
Midlands, East Anglia 

South West 

32 

39 

6 

22 

58 

14 

11 

16 

31 

18 

17 

34 

40 

8 

19 

33 

37 

18 

15 

30 


Base= 100%: Pre-1919 wholly 214 
vacant rateable units (14%) 

179 

(12%) 

683 

(44%) 

406 

(26%) 

1548* 

(100%) 


(ii) Post-1918 







North, Yorks/Humb 

North West 

GLC 

South East (exlcuding GLC) 
Midlands, East Anglia 

South West 

35 

19 

16 

30 

(-) 

(2) 

(6) 

(6) 

19 

20 

33 

28 

28 

12 

28 

32 

28 

17 

25 

30 


Base = 100%: Post-1918 wholly 317 

vacant rateable units (38%) 

14 

(2%) 

215 

(26%) 

267 

(32%) 

838* 

(100%) 


(iii) allages + 







North, Yorks/Humb 

North West 

GLC 

South East (excluding GLC) 
Midlands, East Anglia 

South West 

34 

27 

12 

27 

53 

15 

13 

18 

28 

18 

21 

33 

36 

9 

23 

32 

34 

18 

18 

30 


Base = 100%: all wholly 

vacant rateable units 

534 

(21%) 

195 

(8%) 

921 

(37%) 

685 

(27%) 

2510* 

(100%) 


* Total includes those where < 

iwner and/or tenure r, 

tot known. 






+ Including ages not known 
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5 How long had the properties been vacant? 


5.1 Introduction 

We shall now look at how long the properties had been 
vacant at the time of their identification by the LFS in 
spring 1977 and shall show, for example, the proportions 
that had been vacant for less than 3 months, less than 1 
year and so on. Policy regarding vacant housing is 
sometimes related to this type of information. For 
example, local authorities are able to levy up to 100% 
rates on property which has been unoccupied for more 
than 3 months. 1 

The information about duration of vacancies will be 
examined in relation to other characteristics of the vacant 
properties, including their tenure, to find out whether 
certain kinds of accommodation were liable to have been 
vacant for longer than others. 

Regional distributions are given at the end of the chapter. 

5.2 Duration of vacancies at the time of the LFS 

Roughly 60% of the properties found vacant in spring 
1977 had been empty for less than a year, 28% having been 
empty for less than 3 months. Some properties had been 
unoccupied for periods considerably longer than this — 
as many as 21% for 2 years or more and 7% had been 
empty for over 5 years (Table 5.1). 

Table S.l Wholly vacant rateable units: 

_Length of vacancy at the time of the LFS_ 

Length of vacancy at the time of the LFS Wholly vacant rate¬ 
able units 


Less than 1 week 
1 week less than 4 weeks 


8 weeks " 

3 months " 
6 months " 

10 years or m 
Not known 


8 weeks 
3 months 
6 months 


Base = 100%: wholly vacant rateable units 


2510 


Vacancy length is of course a continuum: at one extreme, 
accommodation may be empty for an hour or so between 
occupants, whilst at the other it may be unoccupied for 
many years. We suggested in the introductory chapter 
that a survey lasting some weeks as opposed to a census 
carried out at one point in time is likely to omit some short 
vacancies, those lasting less than, say one week. There is, 
however, another reason why a cross-section of vacancies 


Department of the Environment Circular 76/77. Better use of vacant 
anti under-occupied housing (para 1.20). 


existing at one point of time, even if all have been 
identified, is not a guide to the general length of vacancies 
during a given period and in particular over-represents 
the long vacancies which lie in that period. 

This can be shown if we imagine the durations of 
vacancies to be represented by different lengths of string 
laid out in parallel lines on a rectangular table as in Figure 
1: the length of the table representing a period of time; say 
one year. If a strip of sticky tape, to represent the date of 
the survey is placed at right angles to the pieces of string 
anywhere on the table, a sample of pieces will stick to the 
tape. This sample, however, will include a greater 
proportion of long pieces than occur on the table as a 
whole because long pieces have more chance than short 
ones of being picked up, a piece running the full length of 
the table being certain of selection. In the illustration, 3 
out of the 5 pieces of string (vacancies) picked up by the 
tape (survey) are long but only 3 out of all the 20 p ieces are 
long. 


Figure 5.1 A sample derived from a cross-section of vacancies 


one calendar year 



Thus whilst the survey accurately represents the number 
of vacancies at the time it occurred and their duration so 
far, it does not show how long vacancies in general last. 
That would require a longitudinal study. As a result of 
this constraint, it is permissible to make statements based 
on survey data such as “most vacancies had lasted at least 
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Table 5.2 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Age of building and length of vacancy at the time of the 


Length of vacancy at 
time of the LFS 


Less than 1 month 
1 month less than 3 months 
3 months " " 6 months 

6 months " " 1 year 

1 year " " 2 years 

2 years " " s years 

5 years " " 10 years 

10 years or more 

Not known 


Age of building 



Base = 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 1548 838 2510* 


* Total includes age of building not known. 

3 months at the time they were identified”; but not 
statements like “most vacancies last at least 3 months”. 

5.3 Which types of accommodation had been vacant 
the longest? 

It is to be expected that old and poor quality housing 
remains vacant longer than other housing and this seems 
to be the case. Pre-1919 properties and those lacking basic 
amenities had, on average, been vacant for longer periods 
than newer properties and those with all amenities. The 
differences are best shown at the extremes of the scale of 
lengths of vacancies. Of pre-1919 properties, 19% had 
been vacant for less than 3 months compared with 46% of 
post-1918 units. Conversely a higher proportion of pre- 
1919 units than newer ones had been vacant for 5 years or 
more — 11% compared with 2% (Table 5.2). A similar 
pattern of lengths of vacancies is seen when comparing 
vacant properties without and those with basic amenities 
(Table 5.3). 

The group of properties vacant for 5 years or more were 
predominantly old, poor quality housing: 90% were built 
before 1919, nearly half dating from before 1870, 
compared with a fifth amongst all vacant units: and 60% 
lacked at least one basic amenity, twice the proportion 
lacking amenities amongst vacant properties as a whole. 

Within each age group of properties, the period for which 


the property had been vacant varied little with the type of 
rateable unit. Thus, although amongst properties of all 
ages, semi-detached houses and purpose built flats had, 
on average, been empty for shorter periods than other 
types of unit, this may be largely related to the fact that 
they tended to be newer properties. Types more common 
amongst the pre-1919 properties than amongst newer 
ones were those empty for longer periods (Table 5.4). 

There are, however, two kinds of property which, 
although involving relatively small numbers of vacant 
units seem to have been empty for longer periods than 
others in the same broad age group. These are detached 
houses, particularly those in the pre-1919 age group, and 
properties in the residual category of ‘other types’, most of 
which were rateable units containing both domestic and 
non-domestic accommodation, such as shops and flats. 
Amongst pre-1919 vacant properties, 62% of detached 
houses and 70% of the residual group had been vacant for 
a year or longer compared with no more than 47% of any 
of the other types of unit. The vacant pre-1919 detached 
houses were almost all privately-owned. They tended to 
be older than other types of pre-1919 vacant units: nearly 
three-quarters of them dated from before 1870 compared 
with about a quarter of other pre-1919 vacant properties. 

To sum up: old housing lacking amenities had on the 
whole been vacant for longer than other properties but, 
within age groups, there were few differences between 
types of rateable unit. 

5.4 What was the previous tenure of properties vacant 
for different lengths of time? 

Former council lettings had on average been vacant for 
shorter periods than properties in the private sector. This 
was most marked in post-1918 housing, amongst which 
65% of former council lettings had been vacant for less 
than 3 months compared with 31% and 40% of privately 
owned previously privately rented and previously owner- 
occupied properties respectively (Table 5.5) 

The council properties acquired from the private sector 
while vacant, on the other hand, had on average been 
vacant for longer than other properties. Of the acquired 
properties built before 1919, only 9% had been vacant for 


d length of vacancy ; 


e of Use of three basic amenities 


Less than 1 month 
1 month less than 3 mths 
3 months " " 6 mths 

6 months " " l year 

1 year " " 2 years 

2 years " " s years 

5 years " " 10 years 

10 years or more 

Not known 


20 

17 

16 

16 
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the time of the LFS 



Lacked all 
three 

% 


iof 17 7} 11 

22 12 

15 13 

17 18 

19) 18) 

6|28 14|41 


Base - 100%: wholly vacant 1480 136 305 

rateable units _ (59%) _ (5%) (12%) 


364 

(14%) 


Total 


% 



2510* 

( 100 %) 


* Total includes those where amenities not known. 
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of LFS by age of building 


Table 5.4 Wholly vacant rateable units 

Type of rateable uni t and length of vacancy at time _ 

Age of building and length Type of wholly vacant rateable unit 

of vacancy at time of the --- 

LFS Detached Semi- Terraced 

house detached house 



Purpose non-purpose Other types 

built flat built 


Total 


(i) Pre—1919 
Less than 3 months 
3 months less than 1 year 

1 year " " 2 years 

2 years " " 5 years 

5 years or more 


1 18 18 

;i« :ii” ■;}« 


Not known 

4 

3 

2 

4 

6 

9 

4 

Base = 100%: Pre-1919 
wholly vacant rateable units 

154 

(10%) 

127 

(8%) 

829 

(54%) 

81 

(5%) 

268 

(17%) 

77 

(5%) 

1548 

(100%) 

(11) Post-1918 








Less than 3 months 

33 

49 

55 

51 

(6) 

(4) 

46 

3 months less than 1 year 

40 

32 

30 

26 

(8) 

(5) 

32 

1 year " " 2 years 

16 

11 

9 

12 

(5) 

(2) 

12 . 

2 years " " 5 years 

5 years or more 

^11 

2b 

lb 

Sb 

$}< 3 > 

$}< 3 » 

l\ 8 

Not known 

- 

0 

i 

2 

(-) 

(-) 

1 

Base =100%: Post-1918 

164 

240 

154 

239 

22 

14 

838 

wholly vacant rateable units 

(20%) 

(29%) 

(18%) 

(28%) 

(3%) 

(2%) 

(100%) 

(iii) All ages 







28 

Less than 3 months 

22 

37 

25 

42 

22 

15 

14 

13 

221 47 
25P' 

3 months less than 1 year 

1 year " " 2 years 

2 years " " S years 

5 years or more 

31 

18 

30 

14 

‘2(» 

34 

28 

12 

26 

15 

lob 

15 

13 ( 2 . 

Not known 

5 

5 

4 

5 

n 

11 

6 

Base = 100%: All wholly 
vacant rateable units 

336 

(13%) 

384 

(15%) 

1021 

(41%) 

331 

(13%) 

314 

(12%) 

100 

(4%) 

2510* 

(100%) 


* Total includes those where type of rateable unit not known 


less than 3 months compared with about a fifth of other 
pre-1919 properties. Nearly two thirds of them had been 
vacant for over a year (Table 5.5) 

In the private sector, there were only small differences in 
the overall distributions of vacancy length between the 
formerly privately rented and owner-occupied properties. 
Amongst the pre-1919 properties there was virtually no 
difference between the two tenures. Amongst newer 
properties, however, previously owner-occupied 
accommodation was somewhat more likely than that 
previously privately rented to have been vacant for only a 
short time — less than 6 months (Table 5.5). 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, the survey includes vacant 
properties that were derelict and / or boarded up and some 
of the properties vacant for longer periods were of this 
type, often awaiting demolition (see Chapter 6 Tables 6.2 
and 6.8). 

5.5 Properties vacant for short periods 

The main concern of the survey is with long vacancies, 
those lasting, say, more than 3 months. It is however, 
worth paying some attention to shorter vacancies, in part 
because they may account for a considerable proportion 
of housing time lost through vacancy. In addition as 
pointed out earlier, some vacancies — those lasting only a 
day or so, are likely to have been so short as to be 
undetected by a survey and it seems probable that many 
vacancies between moves are of that type. It is therefore 
worth asking firstly whether the short vacancies which 


were identified in the survey, were in fact, ‘turn-round 
vacancies’, that is vacancies due to the normal movement 
of households, and secondly, if so, why most of them 
lasted so long — more than a few hours or days. 

As far as possible, the circumstances keeping these 
properties vacant will be examined in the next chapter, 
but it is useful to begin by finding out whether housing 
subject to short vacancies clearly differs from other 
vacant accommodation on the one hand, so that the 
brevity of the vacancy is to some extent predictable, and 
on the other hand, whether such housing resembles 
occupied housing more closely than it does other vacant 
property. If so, it might be inferred that the short-term 
vacancies are in fact prolonged ‘turn-round’ vacancies. 

To answer these questions, it is possible to use not only 
what is known of the duration of vacancies until the time 
they were identified, but also the evidence from the 
follow-up (VPS) survey that 5% of the vacancies in the 
sample ended within 8 weeks of starting; that is, their total 
length was short. It is these which will be regarded here as 
short term vacancies and of which we shall ask; are they 
prolonged ‘turn-round’ vacancies? 

It can be seen from Table 5.6, that properties vacant for a 
total of less than 8 weeks were more likely than others to 
have been built since 1918 and to have all three basic 
amenities. In this respect they are, in fact, more like 
occupied properties than other vacant accommodation. 
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Table 5.5 Wholly vacant rateable units: 

Owner in 1977, previous tenure and type of rateable unit by age of building 


Age of building and length 

Local Authority owned in 1977 


Privately owned in 1977 


All wholly 








vacant 

LFS 

Previous tenure 


Total 

Previous tenure 

Total 

rateable 


Rented from 

Privately 

(mcL 

Privately 

Owner- 

not known) 

units 


Local Auth. 

rented/owner 

occupied 

not known) 

rented 

occupied 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(1) Pre—1919 

Less than 3 months 

19 

9 

15 

23 

20 

21 

19 

3 months less than 6 months 

19 

14 

16 

12 


13 

14 

6 months " " 1 year 

23 

13 

18 

16 

18 


17 

1 year " " 2 years 

19 

27 

22 

15 

19 

16 

18 

2 years " " 5 years 


n} 36 

‘It” 

ii} 30 

16 u 

10) ZO 

lit” 


Not known 

2 

i 

2 

5 

1 

4 

4 

Base = 100%: Pre-1919 

214 

179 

400 

683 

406 

1141 

1548* 

wholly vacant rateable units 

(14%) 

(12%) 

(26%) 

(44%) 

(26%) 

(74%) 

(100%) 

(ii) Post-1918 

Less than 3 months 

65 

(2) 

63 

31 

40 

35 

46 

3 months less than 6 months 

14 

(2) 

14 

15 

24 

20 

18 

6 months " " 1 year 

8 

(4) 

8 

24 

14 

18 

14 

1 year " " 2 years 

10 

(4) 

10 

16 

12 

14 

12 

2 years " " 5 years 

3 j- 3 

(2) 

3 j- 3 

I} 13 



:u 


- 1 

(-) 

- ) 


2) 

2) 

Not known 

- 

(-) 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Base = 100%: Post-1918 

317 

14 

333 

215 

267 

504 

838* 

wholly vacant rateable units 

(38%) 

(2%) 

(40%) 

(26%) 

(32%) 

(60%) 

(100%) 

(iii) units of all ages 








Less than 3 months 

46 

9 

37 

24 

28 

25 

28 

3 months less than 6 months 


14 

15 

13 

19 

15 

15 

6 months " " 1 year 

14 

14 

14 

18 

16 

16 

15 

1 year " " 2 years 

13 

27 

17 

15 

16 

15 

15 

2 years " " 5 years 

It’ 

?ol 34 

“l 16 


‘lt« 



Not known 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

5 

6 

Base = 100%: all wholly 

534 

195 

738 

921 

685 

1698 

2510* 

vacant rateable units 

(21%) 

(8%) 

(29%) 

(37%) 

(27%) 

(68%) 

(100%) 


* Total includes those where owner/tenure not known. 


In their previous tenure, however, they differ both from 
other vacant and occupied housing: a very much greater 
proportion of the properties vacant for under 8 weeks 
were council-owned and formerly council let built since 
the First World War. As will be suggested in the next 
chapter, many of this particular group were probably 
‘turn-round’ vacancies prolonged by the need to 
redecorate the property between tenancies. 

Since housing vacant for short periods seems to differ 
from other vacant property in general, can it be 
distinguished, at the outset of the vacancy, from housing 
which will be empty for longer periods? Whilst the 
question could only be fully answered by a longitudinal 
study, a comparison of short term vacant properties with 
others which became vacant at around the same time (just 
prior to the LFS) but which lasted longer, should provide 
some indication of the probable answer. In doing this we 
use the survey data to approximate a longitudinal 
approach. 

In Table 5.7 only ‘recent’ vacancies, that is those which 
had arisen within the 8 weeks prior to the LFS, are shown. 
‘Short-term’ vacancies, those which lasted a total of less 
than 8 weeks, accounted for a quarter of the ‘recent’ 


vacancies. The properties concerned are compared with 
the others which were to remain empty for longer. 

It can be seen that the short-term vacant properties do 
differ from the others. A greater proportion were new, 
had amenities and were former council tenancies; and 
none were Local Authority pre-1919 properties. As might 
be expected, the recently vacant properties which were to 
remain vacant for longer than 8 weeks were more similar 
than short-term vacant properties to those that had 
already been vacant for longer than 8 weeks at the time of 
the LFS. 

Thus, in so far as can be inferred from the survey findings, 
it seems that vacancies arising in newer council housing 
are more likely than others to be brief (less than 8 weeks). 
Even so, nearly 60% of the recently arising vacancies 
found in newer council housing lasted more than eight 
weeks (Table 5.8). But because an unknown number of 
vacancies beginning in the same 8 week period must have 
ended before the identifying survey (LFS), it is not 
possible to show the extent to which short term vacancies 
can actually be predicted from the characteristics of the 
properties at the time they arise. 
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Rateable units vacant less than 8 weeks 
before the LFS 


Total length of vacancy 


All “recent’ 

vacancies 

% 


Age of building 

Pre—1919 26 

Post-1918 74 

Not known — 

Use of basic amenities 
Had all three 91 

Amenities being installed 1 

Lacks one or two 5 

Lacks all three 3 

Not known - 

Owner in 77 and previous 
tenure 

Local Authority owned and 
previously:- 

rented from Local Auth. 52 

in private sector — 

Privately owned and 
previously:— 

privately rented 25 

owner-occupied 21 

Others including not known 2 

Owner in 77 and age of 
building 

Local Authority owned 

pre-1919 1 

post-1918 S3 

Privately owned 

pre—1919 25 

post-1918 21 

Not known — 

Base = 100%: rateable units 137 
with vacancy arising 'recently' 


25 

37 

26 

411 



Table 5.8 Percentage of ‘recent’ vacancies^ which lasted a total of less than 8 weeks _ 

--- Local Authority owned in 1977 Privately owned in 1977 

Pre—1919 Post-1918 All ages Pre-1919 Post-1918 

- ; - ~ % % % 


All ‘recent’ 
vacancies 


% 


Vacancies lasted a total 
of less than 8 weeks 


Base = 100%: all 

'recent' vacancies 43 


41 33 18 21 19 


25 


174 217 185 136 324 548* * 


* Total includes those where owner not known 

t ' Recent ' vacancy = vacancy starting during the 8 weeks prior to its identification in the LFS 
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Annex: Regional distribution 




Table 5.9 shows only small regional differences between 
the overall distributions of length of vacancy. The most 
marked differences are amonst pre-1919 properties. For 
example, in the South East (excluding GLC), which was 


incidentally the region where vacancies were least likely, a 
relatively high proportion, 36%, had been vacant for 2 
years or more. This compares with 23% in the GLC and 
25% in the northern regions. 


Table 5.9 Wholly vacant rateable units: 


Region and length of vacancy at the time of the LFS by age of building 


Age of building/length of 

Region 




All England 


North 

GLC 

South East 

Midlands 



Yorks/Humb 


(excluding GLC) 

East Anglia 



North West 


South West 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0) Pre-1919 

Less than 3 months 

19 

22 

20 

18 


3 mths less than 6 mths 

14 

18 

10 

14 

14 

6 mths " " 1 year 

18 

14 

14 

18 

17 

1 year " " 2 years 

20 

16 

19 

14 

18 

2 years " " 5 years 

5 years or more 

17 8 b 


It 1“ 



Not known 

4 

7 

- 

4 

4 

Base = 100%: Pre-1919 

575 

275 

230 

468 

1548 

■wholly vacant rateable units 

(37%) 

(18%) 

(15%) 

(30%) 

(100%,) 

(H) Post-1918 

Less than 3 months 

52 

38 

41 

51 

46 

3 mths less than 6 mths 

19 

18 

13 

22 

11 

18 

6 mths " " 1 year 

12 

18 

18 


1 year " " 2 years 

10 

12 

16 


12 

2 years " " 5 years 





;}• 

Not known 

0 

4 

i 

- 

i 

Base = 100%: Post-1918 

239 

142 

206 

251 

838 

wholly vacant rateable units 

(28%) 

(17%) 

(25%) 

(30%) 

(100%) 

(iii) All ages 
(incl age not known) 






Less than 3 months 

27 

26 

29 

28 

28 

3 mths less than 6 mths 

14 

17 


16 

15 

6 mths " " 1 year 

16 

14 

16 

15 

1 year " " 2 years 

17 

14 

17 

13 

15 

2 years " " 5 years 

13) 10 

12) 

16) 

12) 

13) 

5 years or more 

el 19 

sf 18 

8 f 25 

iof 22 

i\ 21 

Not known 

6 

11 

3 

5 

6 

Base = 100%: all wholly 

862 

448 

448 

752 

2510 

vacant rateable units 

(34%) 

(18%) 

(18%) 

(30%) 

(100%,) 
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6 Why is housing vacant? 


6.1 Introduction 

People move home for various reasons, only some of 
which are to do with the accommodation, and for the 
most part they are immediately or quickly replaced by 
new occupants. It is therefore not the cause of the initial 
move from the property which is likely to explain vacancy 
so much as the reasons it remained unoccupied, and, in 
particular, the circumstances maintaining the vacancy in 
spring 1977 when it was identified as vacant. Such 
circumstances can be derived from the combination of 
reported facts about the properties, the owners’ plans for 
them and the difficulties they had in implementing their 
plans around the time the properties were found to be 
vacant. 

Earlier chapters have shown that old and poor quality 
housing is particularly liable to be vacant, which suggests 
that explanations for vacancy should first be sought in the 
condition of the properties. 

6.2 Missing information 

Information about the vacant properties was obtained 
from a variety of informants: someone who had moved 
into the accommodation since the time it was first 
identified as vacant, or anyone living near or connected 
with the properties who claimed to know something 
about them, and owners. This means that basic facts are 
available about the great majority of vacant housing in 
the sample. Only the owners, however, could say what 
they themselves planned to do with the properties, and 
what difficulties they had encountered in carrying out 
their plans, but in many instances no owner was 
interviewed. This was usually because none could be 
traced, sometimes because when traced the owner refused 
to be interviewed, and in the case of vacancies which had 
ended by the time of the follow-up survey and which had 
lasted for less than eight weeks, because of the decision 
not to contact the owner if he was other than the occupier. 

In addition, in the interest of simplicity the 45 partly 
vacant properties, as in earlier chapters, are excluded 
from the discussion in this chapter. As a result 
information derived from owners of the properties in 
spring 1977 is missing for 784 rateable units out of a total 
of 2555 (31%) and for 751 out of 2510 (30%) wholly vacant 
units. Information from those who owned the properties 
at the start of the vacancies, which will be used from time 
to time, is absent for as many as 948 out of a total of 2510 
(38%) and, from owners at the time of follow-up, for 689 
out of the 2510 (27%) wholly vacant properties. 

Any assumptions made about the missing information 
are open to question, but again for the sake of simplicity it 
will be assumed for most of this chapter and in all the 


relevant tables that the properties for which no owner was 
interviewed were similar to the remainder. We shall point 
out in the conclusions how the main findings might differ 
if other assumptions are made, and the number of ‘not 
knowns’ will be shown underneath each table. 

6.3 The condition of the property 

a) Properties to be demolished 
The first point of interest is that some 15% of the 
properties vacant in spring 1977 were to be demolished; 
that is, at the time of follow-up for the Vacant Property 
Survey they had either been demolished, or the owner 
said that demolition was planned. In most cases (74%) 
this outcome had been intended from the beginning of the 
vacancy. 

The great majority (80%) of the properties involved had 
been built before 1900, and only 8% dated from after the 
First World War (Table 6.1). Most of them (70%) were 
terraced houses built before 1919, and, in fact, over a 
quarter of the vacant terraced houses and nearly a third of 
those built before 1919 were to be demolished. 

Most properties in the group belonged to Local 
Authorities at the time they were found to be vacant*. 
About three quarters were Local Authority-owned and 
built before the First World War. More than half (55%) of 
the older council-owned properties were destined for 
demolition (Table 6.2) and even more (63%) of those 
which had been acquired from private owners since the 
beginnings of the vacancies. It is therefore apparent that 
the excessive numbers of older, Local Authority 
properties amongst those which were vacant is largely due 
to acquisitions before or during the vacancies, for the 
purpose of demolition. 

The reason for demolition most commonly given by 
owners was that the site or area was to be redeveloped for 
residential purposes: half were to be destroyed on this 
account and a third it was said because they were unfit — 
reasons which are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 14% 
were to be demolished for non-residential redevelopment 
but few of these had been built since 1900. As will be 
shown later, there is other evidence that most of the 
property to be demolished was of poor quality (see Table 

At the time of the follow-up survey, which took place 
between three and eight months after the vacancies were 
identified, only a third of the properties due for 


* Local Authority-owned properties include those which were being 
acquired under Compulsory Purchase Order (CPO) at the time. 
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Table 6.1 Percentages of vacant properties to be demolished, 


according to their characteristics 


Characteristics 

To be demolished 

All wholly 

properties 


% 

% 

Age of buUding 

Pre-1919 

90 

62 

Post—1918 

8 

33 

Not known 

2 

5 

Age of bwlding and type of 
rateable unit 

Pre-1919 

House/bungalow 

detached 

3 

6 

semi-detached 

3 

S 

terraced 

70 

33 

Flat/maisonette 


3 

purpose built 

non-purpose built 

7 

11 

Others 

3 

4 

Post-1918 

House/bungalow 

detached 


6 

semi-detached 

0 

10 

terraced 

1 

6 

Flat/maisonette 

purpose built 

6 

1U 

non-purpose built 


1 

Others - 

Owner in 1977 and age of building: 


Local Authority owned 

Pre-1919 

74 

16 

Post-1918 

7 

13 

Privately owned 

Pre-1919 

16 


Post-1918 


20 

Not known 

2 

5 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 

268 

2510 


demolition had actually been demolished, and it will be 
seen later many had been vacant for over a year before the 
spring of 1977. Why, then, did demolition take so long to 
accomplish? Only Local Authorities (who owned most of 
the properties to be demolished) were asked whether there 
had been delays, and nearly two thirds said that there had 
been delays. For the most part these were ascribed to the 
time taken to acquire and evacuate surrounding property, 
which had contributed to nearly two thirds of the 
reported delays. 

b) Building work 

Renovation is an alternative to demolition for old 
housing in poor condition and a means of maintaining 
and ultimately prolonging the life of newer and better 
quality housing. Building work itself is not necessarily an 
adequate explanation for vacancy, since many occupiers 
remain in their accommodation whilst it is being 
extensively altered, and in fact, some of the building work 
going on in the vacant properties was of a rather minor 
kind. Nevertheless once an owner has decided to embark 
on building work during a vacancy it can be seen as the 
cause of its prolongation: only about 10% of the 
properties which underwent building work were 
reoccupied whilst work was in progress, and in the great 
majority of cases it was an owner-occupier who moved in. 


In the present context, we are concerned only with 
building work which can be regarded as responsible for 
the vacancy around the time it was identified; that is work 
being or about to be undertaken by the owner at that time. 
34% of the properties were affected including 12% in 
which work had not yet begun. [The figure of 34% 
includes 4% in which building work had been completed 
by the time of the LFS. 1 n well over half the cases the work 
had ended less than 3 .months previously. It is therefore 
reasonable to regard the vacancy as due to the aftermath 
of the building work.] Building work was more or less 
equally common in newer and older properties and in 
council and privately owned housing, but the totals 
conceal more than they reveal. Amongst privately-owned 
housing it was the older property which was most likely to 
be affected by building work, whilst the reverse is true for 
council housing (Table 6.3). In fact older council housing 
was the least and new council housing the most likely to 
be undergoing building work. This is largely because over 
half the pre-1919 council property was to be demolished. 
When such buildings are excluded, a rather greater 
proportion of the older than the newer Local Authority 
housing was affected by building work (Table 6.4). 

Building work necessarily takes time to arrange and 
accomplish, but owners of over half (52%) of the vacant 
properties involved considered that the process had been 
unduly prolonged. Of these 20% attributed the delay at 
least in part to the time taken to get planning permission, 
8% to problems of obtaining improvement grants and 6% 
(all Local Authorities or housing associations) to the need 
to get DOE approval. Of course in some cases the work 
for which planning permission was sought may have been 
controversial, and some of the requests for grants may 
have been inappropriate; moreover, only a very different 
kind of enquiry could show whether applications for 
planning permission, improvement grants and DOE 
approval do in fact take longer than necessary to handle. 
However even if all the cases reported definitely involved 
unjustified delays due to such applications, only 14% of 
properties undergoing building work and 5% of all 
vacancies could be said to have been prolonged for such 
reasons. The specific problem of getting planning 
permission also came up occasionally in the context of 
difficulties in disposing of the accommodation, and if all 
references are included, then 4% of the properties were 
being kept empty partly for this reason. Nearly all the 
other reported causes of delays in starting and completing 
building work had to do with finance or the processes of 
finding builders, getting estimates or tenders, and the 
quality or slow progress of the work. It is, however, of 
some interest that a quarter of the building work delays in 
council housing were attributed to the need to evacuate 
surrounding dwellings which were also to be renovated. 
The corresponding figure for private housing was 9%. 

c) Redecoration, cleaning and minor repairs 
In addition to the 34% of vacant properties being 
renovated, the disposal of a further 3% was said to have 
been delayed because of the need to redecorate or clean 
them or to carry out minor repairs. [Informants were 
asked whether and what building work had been carried 
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Local Authority owned 

Pre-1919 Post-1918 

Total 

Privately owned 

Pre-1919 Post-1918 Total 

All built 

Pre-1919 

Post-1918 

TOTAL 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


55 

8 

35 

6 

1 

4 

21 

4 

15 


45 

92 

65 

94 

99 

96 

79 

96 

85 

Base = 100%: all 










wholly vacant rate¬ 
able units 

361 

252 

613 

783 

343 

1126 

1144 

595 

1759* 

No answers (excluded 

81 

120 

358 

161 

519 

404* 

243* 

751* 

* Figures include c 

■asesfor which ownership &/or age were 

• unknown. 






Tahto f> 1 Percentages of whoUy vacant properties affected by building work by age 

and ownership 




Local Authority owned 


Privately owned 


All built 


TOTAL 




Total 

Pre-1919 

Post-1918 Total 

Pre-1919 

Post-1918 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Affected by 
building work 

24 

46 

33 

39 

27 

35 

34 

35 

34 

Others 

76 

54 

67 

61 

73 

65 

66 

65 

66 

Base = 100%: all wholly 









vacant rateable 

361 

252 

613 

783 

343 

1126 

1144 

595 

1759* 

No answers (excluded 
from bases) 39 

81 

120 

358 

161 

519 

404* 

243* 

751* 

* Figures include 

cases for which use and/or o 

wnership is 

unknown. 






Table 6 4 Percentages of whoUy vacant properties not to be demolished which wet 

e affected by budding work, by age and ownership 


Local Authority owned 


Privately owned 


All built 


TOTAL 


Pre-1919 

Post-1918 

Total 

Pre-1919 

Post-1 

l 918 Total 

Pre-1919 

Post-1918 



% 

% 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Affected by 
building work 

54 

49 

51 

41 

27 

36 

43 

36 

40 

Others 

46 

51 

49 

59 

73 

64 

57 

64 

60 

Base = 100%: wholly 









vacant rateable un 


233 

397 

73 9 

340 

1079 

903 

573 

1476 


out during the vacancy (Accommodation Questionnaire 
Q26-30: See Appendix 9), but not explicitly about 
redecoration, etc. The latter information emerged from 
questions on the reasons for reported delays in making 
the accommodation available for occupation and may 
therefore be incomplete.] 

Like building work, but more so, these lesser 
undertakings were concentrated in Local Authority 
housing built since the First World War of which 12% 
(compared with the overall figure of 3%) were evidently 
being kept vacant because of redecoration and so forth 
(details will be shown in Table 6.6 which accompanies 
Section e). For the most part it was purpose built flats 
amongst the newer council housing which were affected: 
15% were undergoing minor work (compared with only 
3% of privately-owned purpose built flats of the same 
age). If Local Authorities are prone to carry out 
redecoration of flats between tenancies, keeping the 
accommodation vacant whilst work is in progress, then 
this helps to explain the comparatively high prevalence of 
such flats amongst vacant properties. (See Chapter Z 
Table 2.13). It was, however, other kinds of flats which 
were particularly over-represented. amongst vacant 


housing, and there is no evidence that this was because 
they were especially likely to be undergoing redecoration 
or building work between tenancies: on the contrary, less 
than 1% were to be redecorated. 

d) Poor condition 

The owners of a further 10% of the vacant properties said 
their plans for them or the difficulties they had had in 
disposing of them were due to their poor condition. In 
these cases no renovation was intended, usually because 
the owners could not afford it. The proportion involved 
was greatest (15%) amongst pre-1919 privately owned 
housing, and lowest (4%) in newer private housing. 

The owners’ reports of poor condition received some 
corroboration from evidence of the rateable values and 
basic amenities in the properties concerned. Table 6.5 
shows that in so far as these two characteristics reflect the 
quality of dwellings, those said to be in poor condition 
were worse than vacant properties as a whole and more 
like (although better than) the ones which were to be 
demolished and all the dwellings classified as unfit by the 
English House Condition Survey. 
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Table 6.5 The rateable value and possession of basic amenities by properties vaca nt because of their poor condition 

Vacant Property Survey 


Properties vacant because 
of their poor condition 


Rateable value 
£0—£100 
£101 or more 

Possession of basic amenities 
Had all three 
Amenities being installed 
Lacked one or two 
Lacked all three 
Not known 

Lacked one or more of five 
basic amenities 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 


% 


53 

47 

45 



NA 


176 


English House 
Condition 

_ Survey _ 

Properties vacant because All vacant rateable All unfit 

they were to be demolished units with single dwelling 

_household space 

% % 


68 38 64 

32 62 36 


26 | 
37] 


63 


!sH 


NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


72 


268 


2441 


794 


NA = Not Applicable. 


Table 6.6 Reasons for vacancy: 


Percentages of wholly vacant properties being kept empty by various factors i 

to do with their condition, by age and ownership 

Reason for Local Authority owned 


Privately owned 


All built 


TOTAL 

Pre-1919 

Post-1918 

Total 

Pre-1919 

Post-1918 

Total 

Pre-1919 

Post-1918 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

To be demolished 

55 

8 

35 

6 

x 

4 

21 

4 

15 

Affected by 
building work 

24 

46 

33 

39 

26 

35 

34 

35 

34 

Affected by 
redecoration etc 

! 

12 

5 

! 

3 

2 


7 

3 

Poor condition but 
not to be demolished 
or renovated 

9 

5 

8 

15 

3 

11 

13 

4 


Total due to 
condition 

89 

69 

81 

60 

34 

52 

69 

49 

63 

Others 

11 

31 

19 

40 

66 

48 

31 

51 

37 

Base = 100%: wholly 

vacant rateable units 361 

252 

613 

783 

343 

1126 

1144 

595 

1759* 

No answers (excluded 
from bases) 

39 

81 

120 

358 

161 

519 

404* 

243* 

751* 


* Figures include cases for which ownership and/or age is unknown 


e) All reasons for vacancy to do with condition 
It is useful at this point to bring together the evidence of 
the preceding sections and consider the total proportions 
of vacancies which can be attributed to the condition of 
the properties, in the sense that they were to be 
demolished, renovated or were difficult to sell, let or 
occupy because of their state. 

Nearly two thirds, that is 63%, of the vacant property was 
empty for this reason, but the proportion varied greatly 
with the kind of property involved (Table 6.6). Thus 69% 
of the housing built before the First World War was 
vacant on this account, but only 49% of that built more 
recently. More remarkably, 81 % of the vacancies in Local 
Authority housing were attributable to its condition, 
compared with 52% of those in privately owned property. 
As Table 6.6 shows the greatest proportion of vacancies 
thus explained (89%) were to be found amongst older. 
Local Authority property, and the least (34%) amongst 
newer privately owned accommodation. 


Older terraced houses and non-purpose built flats as well 
as newer purpose-built flats have been of particular 
interest throughout this report because each had a 
relatively high vacancy rate, whilst the pre-1919 terraced 
houses in addition formed a high proportion (33%) of all 
vacant properties. As the material in earlier chapters has 
implied, many of the vacancies in the older terraced 
houses were due to their condition: 75% can be explained 
in this way (Table 6.7), and amongst those owned by 
Local Authorities in spring 1977, the proportion rises to 
94%. This is largely because many of the older council 
owned terraced houses were to be demolished, as was 
shown earlier. 

Rather smaller proportions of the vacancies in the two 
kinds of flats can be attributed to their condition; but 
nearly half were empty for that reason. In the case of the 
non-purpose built flats, most of which were privately 
owned, about a third were being renovated, the remainder 
vacant because of their condition, being for the most part 
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in a poor state. About 40% of all the newer purpose-built 
flats were being renovated, and 47% of those owned by 
Local Authorities, in which two thirds of the vacancies 
appeared to be due to their condition. 

6.4 Reasons for vacancy to do with the condition of the 
property and the time the property had been vacant 

The period for which the properties had been vacant bore 
some relationship to the reasons for the vacancy which 
were to do with their condition. Altogether 24% of those 
currently empty because of anything to do with their 
condition had been unoccupied for at least two years, 
compared with 16% of properties vacant for other 
reasons. However whilst nearly a third of the housing due 
for demolition or simply in poor condition had been 


empty for two years or more, only just over 20% of that 
affected by building work, and much less (5%) of the 
accommodation undergoing minor work had been vacant 
for so long a period (Table 6.8). 

The group of vacant properties in poor condition with no 
prospect of renovation or demolition (10%) illustrates the 
restricted meaning of the ‘reasons for the vacancy’. Whilst 
the current state of the accommodation no doubt made it 
difficult to dispose of in spring 1977, the duration of the 
vacancy itself is likely to have contributed to its condition. 
Well over half had been empty for at least a year, and even 
within a year unattended property may deteriorate 
considerably. However, in the great majority of cases for 
which the information was available, the properties 


Table 6.7 „f wholly vacant properties being kept empty by various factors to do with their condition, by age of building and 

type of rateable unit______ 

Age of building/factors Type of rateable unit _*___-_ 

House /bungalow Flat/maisonette 

Detached Semi-detached Terraced Purpose Non-purpose Non-domestic 

_ built_ built _ + flat _ 

% % % % % % 


(i) Pre—1919 


To be demolished 7 

Affected by building work 31 

Affected by redecoration etc — 

Poor condition but not to be 
demolished or renovated 21 

Total due to condition 59 

Others 41 


52 

1 

9 

70 

30 


31 17 

31 48 

2 2 


75 76 

25 24 


Base - 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 115 


101 


608 66 


(H) Post-1918 

To be demolished 2 

Affected by building work 29 

Affected by redecoration etc 7 

Poor condition but not to be 
demolished or renovated 5 

Total due to condition 43 

Others_57 


Base = 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 116 


1 3 9 

40 40 29 

5 4 11 

4 4 4 

50 50 53 

50 50_47_ 


169 HI 173 


(iii) Total 

To be demolished 5 

Affected by building work 30 

Affected by redecoration etc 3 

Poor condition but not to be 
demolished or renovated 13 

Total due to condition 52 


27 11 

32 34 

2 8 


72 59 


Others 


48 


43 


Base = 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 234 274 


725 


239 


Table 6.8 The duration of vacancies due 
Duration of vacancy at time it was 
identified 


to the condition of the properties (whoUy vacant units) 
Reason why property was vacant at time it was identified 


To be demolished Building work Redecor- Poor 

ation condition 



Less than 3 months 
3 months less than 6 months 

6 " " " 1 year 

1 year " " 2 years 

2 years " " 5 years 

5 years or more 

Not known 



22 48 19 

16 27 16 

18 11 15 

20 7 18 

“I 21 of 5 is } 31 

4 2 2 


Base = 100%: wholly vacant 
rateable units 


268 601 176 _ 79 


10 13 

32 30 

15 9 

58 52 

42 48 


194 46 


(8) I 

(8) (4) 

(8)(3) 

16 7 


9 11 

34 26 

0 

14 7 

57 44 

43 56 


215 55 


Others Total 


% % 

34 28 

17 15 

17 15 

14 15 

2 6 


658 2510* 


* Total includes 751 for which reasons for vacancy is unknown. 
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described here as in poor condition at the time they were 
identified, were also said to be in poor condition at the 
beginning of the vacancy. 

A similar consideration applies to those undergoing 
building work. Just over 20% of these it will be 
remembered had been empty for at least two years and 
this included 7% which had been unoccupied for at least 
five. Building work usually took less than a year to 
complete and in the case of vacancies of more than two 
years involving building work only half the properties had 
undergone work lasting a year or more. Moreover work 
had not even begun one year after the start of the 
vacancies in more than half of these properties. Building 
work itself therefore did not always account for a major 
portion of the vacancies and in some cases it may even 
have been deterioration brought about by vacancy which 
necessitated some of the building work. Nevertheless, as 
suggested earlier, once it has been decided to renovate a 
vacant dwelling, for whatever reason, the work is likely to 
keep the vacancy in being since it is unusual for 
prospective occupants to move in whilst work is in 
progress. 

The last point also probably applies to redecoration and 
minor repairs begun during vacancy. Just over half the 
properties involved, were council owned and built since 
the First World War. It is therefore fair to ask, although 
the survey does not provide a complete answer, whether 
any of this minor work, particularly if it occurred in areas 
of housing stress, might have been carried out during 

Table 6.9 Comparison of short term (less than 8 weeks) vacancies 
and longer vacancies due to redecoration, minor repairs 
and cleaning 

Vacancies of Vacancies All vacant 

less than due to rateable 

8 weeks redecor- units 


% 

Age of building 

Pre—1919 26 

Post-1918 74 

Not known — 

Owner in 1977 

Local Auth. - pre - 1919 1 

post-1918 S3 

Private - pre-1919 25 

post-1918 21 

Not known _ 


Type of rateable unit 
Local Auth. - pre-1 919 

purpose built flat - 

non-purpose built flat - 

houses + others l 

post-1918 

purpose built flat 26 

non-purpose built flat - 

houses + others 27 

Private - pre-1919 

purpose built flat - 

non-purpose built flat 7 

houses + others 18 

post-1918 

purpose built flat l 

non-purpose built flat — 

houses + others 20 

Not known 


25 62 

71 33 

4 5 

5 16 

52 13 

20 46 

20 20 

3 5 


2 2 

2 13 

30 6 

0 

21 7 

- 2 

9 

20 35 

4 3 

16 16 

3 5 


Base = 100%: rateable units 13 7 56 2510 


occupation rather than between tenancies. Over half the 
newer council properties affected, however, were purpose 
built flats and it is no doubt particularly inconvenient, 
especially for the elderly and families with children, to be 
living in such smaller dwellings whilst extensive 
redecoration is being undertaken. 

6.5 Short term ‘turn round’ vacancies 

It was shown in the last chapter that vacancies in the 
sample which were to last less than 8 weeks altogether 
occurred in properties which resembled occupied housing 
more closely than vacant units, but that they involved a 
disproportionate number of newer council properties. 

As mentioned earlier in this chapter, it was decided at the 
outset of the Vacant Property Survey, that no attempt 
would be made to interview owners (other than owner- 
occupiers) of accommodation empty for less than 8 weeks 
in total, since the main concern was with long term 
vacancies. As a result, there is little direct evidence about 
the reasons for vacancy in these cases. Since most of these 
short term vacancies lasted for more than a week, 
however, it is worth inferring as far as possible, the 
reasons why, considered as ‘turn round’ vacancies, they 
lasted as long as they did, that is, more than a few hours or 
days. 

The main point to notice in this connection is that short 
term vacancies occurred in housing which was similar to 
that subject to longer vacancies due to the need to 
redecorate or carry out minor repairs. In both cases just 
over half the properties involved were council owned 
and built since 1918. Moreover, a relatively large 
proportion (37%) of the longer term vacancies due to 
redecoration and so forth had been empty for less than 8 
weeks at the time they were identified and therefore had a 
good chance of being comparatively brief overall, albeit 
longer than 8 weeks (Table 6.9). 

It therefore seems probable that many of the vacancies 
which were to last for less than 8 weeks were, like some of 
the longer ones, ‘turn round’ vacancies prolonged beyond 
a few hours or days by the need to carry out minor work. 

6.6 Other reasons for vacancy 

Since over 60% of the vacancies appear to be due to the 
condition of the properties, nearly 40% cannot be so 
explained, and for these no clear single explanation 
dominates the picture. On the contrary, a multiplicity of 
reasons, only one of which accounted for as many as 5% 
of the vacancies, emerges. Nor is it easy to discern any 
underlying pattern which might suggest that some 
relatively simple administrative action or legislation 
would remove most of the causes of vacancy not to do 
with the condition of the property. Moreover, 15% are 
unexplained. 

As Table 6.10 shows, some reasons were rather more 
prevalent for some groups of vacant housing than for 
others; in particular the problem of finding a suitable 
tenant (usually an employee) affected 14% of the more 
recently built privately owned accommodation, but in 
general differences were not notable and no other reason 
involved as much as 10% of any of the kinds of housing so 
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Other reasons 

Finding suitable 
tenant 
Mortgage 
problems 

actions 

Price 

negotiations 
Legal problems 
Awaiting vacancy 
in larger unit 
Decisions/chang- 
ing mind 
Unpopular area 
Redevelopment/ 

CPO 

Planning per¬ 
mission 

Awaiting Council’s 
decision 
Finding willing 
buyer/tenant 
Other financial 


Other reasons 2 

4 

5 

8 

17 

23 

19 

12 

21 

15 

No reason known 2 

Base = 100%: wholly 


613 

783 

343 

1126 

1144 

595 

1759* 

vacant rateable units 361 

No answers (excluded 

81 

120 

358 

161 

519 

404* 

243* 

751* 


* Figures include cases for which ownership and/or age are unknown. 

far considered. There are, however, differences in the 
proportion of vacancies explained. Only 8% of those in 
council owned property were unexplained, but 19% ot 
those in privately owned housing. Moreover only 2% ot 
the vacancies in older Local Authority accommodation 
was unexplained compared with 23% in newer private 
property. 

It should be said here that the categories of reasons shown 
in Table 6.10, and in earlier Tables, have been constructed 
so that they are mutually exclusive. If more than one 
reason was found priority has been given to the first listed 
on the table: thus, for example, if an owner said he had 
had difficulty in selling the accommodation because it 
was in poor condition and also that prospective buyers 
had been unable to get a mortgage, his answer appears 
only in the 'poor condition’ category. However, even if all 
those reporting each obstacle to ending the vacancy are 
included, none of the categories shown in Table 6.10 
except 'redevelopment/CPO’ and 'planning permission 
increases by more than one per cent of the total. 


buyer or a matter of agreeing the price. Thus it may be 
that a smaller number of more fundamental reasons for 
vacancy underlay the many elicited, the most obvious one 
being that the owner believed he would lose less or gain 
more whether in money or peace of mind by not selling, 
letting or occupying the property at the time. It is 
however, equally likely that a wide variety of factors did 
operate to maintain the vacancies in properties empty for 
reasons other than their condition. It may be, that is to 
say, that procedures and transactions involved in a 
change of occupier which generally go smoothly (such as 
raising a mortgage) produce problems in a small minority 
of cases, which are possibly compounded for properties 
which have already been empty for some time. 

6.7 Does missing information bias the results? 

As stated at the beginning of this chapter, the information 
about reasons for vacancies is based on the 70% for which 
an owner was interviewed. From the circumstantial 
evidence available from informants other than an owner 
described below, it appears that the deficiency is unlikely 
to distort the true picture in any major respect. 


As described earlier, reasons for vacancy other than 
evidence of actual demolition and renovation were 
derived from owners’ reports of their plans for the 
property and the delays and difficulties they experienced 
in implementing them. Even if all the reports were frank 
and the facts accurately recalled, it is possible that 
different informants described the same factor in different 
terms. For example, what one saw as a problem 
experienced by prospective buyers in raising a mortgage, 
others may have perceived as a difficulty in finding a 


It has already been said that the missing 30% included 
short term vacancies (137 out of a total of 751 for which 
no owner was interviewed) and it was suggested that 
many of them were due to the need to redecorate and so 
forth between tenancies. If most of the remaining missing 
cases also fell into one or two categories of reasons, then 
the results given in this chapter could well be 
unrepresentative of all vacant properties. There is 
obviously no way of being certain whether this is so or 
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not, and the main difference between the included and 
missing cases is, not unexpectedly, that the basic 
characteristics of the latter are less likely to be known 
(Table 6.11). As a result the number of clear substantive 
differences and similarities between the two groups is very 
limited. It is reasonably certain, however, that there were 
no differences in the type of rateable unit involved nor in 
the possession of basic amenities. It is also apparent that a 
greater proportion of the missing than included group 
had been vacant for less than 3 months (because the 
former included the short term vacancies) and that they 
were more likely to be privately owned and previously 
owner-occupied. On this limited evidence and from what 
can be inferred about short term vacancies, it seems likely 
that had the reasons for vacancy been available for the 
missing cases, the proportion vacant because of 
redecoration and so forth would have been slightly larger. 
On the other hand, because of the greater proportion of 
privately owned accommodation amongst the missing 
cases, it is probable that the total proportion vacant 


because of their condition would have been a little lower 
than shown, and the proportion for which no reason was 
evident a little greater. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that the overall pattern would have been 
substantially different from the one described. 

6.8 Conclusions 

The main factor keeping the sampled properties vacant at 
the time they were identified was their condition: over 
60% were to be demolished, were being renovated or were 
simply in a poor state. Vacancy is, it seems, for the most 
part, an interval in which housing awaits destruction, is 
revived or adapted to the requirements of new occupants. 
A variety of circumstances appeared to be keeping the 
remaining properties empty at the time, no single one of 
which accounted for more than a very small proportion of 
vacancies. A further possible cause of vacancy — the 
effect of rent legislation — is examined in the following 
chapter. 


Tabte 6.11 Differences between properties for which owner at time of vacancy was interviewed and other properties 
-- Owner interviewed "— ---- 


Length of vacancy at the time of the LFS 

Less than 3 months 
3 months less than 6 months 
6 months " " l year 

1 year " " 2 years 

2 years " " 5 years 

Not known 

Destined outcome 

To be: owner-occupied 

rented from Local Authority 
privately rented 

re-occupied - tenure not known 

demolished 

left empty 

Not known 

Owner in 1977 & previous tenure 
Local Authority - previously Local Authority 
— previously private 
Pnvate - previously privately rented 
— previously owner-occupied 
Not known 

Owner in 1977 and age of building 
Local Authority — Pre—1919 
Post-1918 
Private - Pre-1919 
Post-1918 
Not known 
Age of building 
fte-1919 
Post-1918 
Not known 

Type of rateable unit 
House/bungalow 
detached 
semi 
terraced 
Flat/maisonette 
purpose built 
non-purpose built 
Non-domestic + flat 
Others 

Use of three basic amenities 
Had all three 
Amenities being installed 
Lacked one or two 
Lacked all three 
Not known 


Iff** 


Owner not interviewed 


Base - 100%: wholly vacant rateable ui 
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Annex: Regional distribution 


A very much greater proportion of properties in the 
northern than other regions were vacant because they 
were to be demolished, and a lower proportion were 
affected by building work. It was in the South East 
generally, but especially in the GLC area, that vacancies 
were most likely to be due to building work (Table 6.12). 


In the case of reasons for vacancy not to do with the 
condition of the property, differences between regions 
were mostly small. The proportion vacant because of the 
difficulty of finding a suitable tenant (usually an 
employee) were, however, highest in the South East and 
Midlands etc. group, and lowest in the GLC area (Table 
6.13). 


Table 6 ' 12 properties being kept empty by various factors to do wit^ thei^ ondiUon, b y regi on^ 

Region_ 


Reason for vacancy 


North 

Yorks/Humb 
North West 


Midlands 
East Anglia 
South West 


To he demolished 
Affected by building work 
Affected by redecoration, etc. 
Poor condition but not to be 
demolished or renovated 
Total due to condition 
Others 


Tab,e6 ' 13 properties being kept empty by different circu msta^^ 


Reason for vacancy 


North 

Yorks/Humb 
North West 


South East 

(excluding GLC) 


Midlands 
East Anglia 
South West 


Condition 
Other reasons: 

Finding suitable tenant 
Mortgage problems 
Linked transactions 
Price negotiations 
Legal problems 
Awaiting vacancy in larger 
unit 

Decisions/changing mind 
Unpopular area 
Redevelopment/CPO 
Planning j>ermissi on 
Awaiting council’s 
decision 

Finding willing buyer/ 
tenant 

Other financial reasons 
Personal reasons 
Other reasons 


No reason known 

14 

13 

13 

18 

- 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 
rateable units 

595 

(34%) 

321 

(18%) 

298 

(17%) 

545 

(31%) 

1759 

(100%) 

No answers (excluded 

267 

127 

150 

207 

751 
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7 Vacancy, change of tenure and the privately rented sector 


7.1 Introduction 

Chapter 4 showed that vacant properties which had been 
privately rented when they were last occupied were much 
more prevalent amongst vacant dwellings than could be 
expected from the proportion of privately rented 
property to be found amongst occupied housing; and that 
this was not just the consequence of the connection 
between vacancy and age and the relatively large 
proportion of pre-1919 properties in the privately rented 
sector. A question of long standing interest in this context 
is whether the security of tenure or limitation of rents, or 
both, provided by the Rent Acts have led owners of rented 
accommodation to leave it empty rather than to re-let it 
when the previous tenant has left. In this chapter we 
attempt to answer this question and to assess how far the 
effects of the Rent Acts can explain the high proportion of 
vacant accommodation that originated from the privately 
rented sector. 

An owner of a dwelling that has been let but who does not 
wish to relet it does not have to leave it empty; he can 
dispose of it in other ways. It is therefore useful to begin 
the assessment by showing what was to happen to 
formerly privately rented housing and how it compares 
with the foreseeable destination of other vacant 
properties. 

7.2 Change of tenure 

Chapter 4 showed the extent to which ownership of 
properties changed between the beginnings of the 
vacancies and the time they were identified by the LFS. 
Some of the changes, notably from private to public 
ownership, implied an eventual change of tenure, 
although as demonstrated in the last chapter, a majority 
of the dwellings acquired by local authorities were to be 
demolished. The movement, nevertheless, is sufficient to 
indicate that the pattern of tenure at the end of the 
vacancies is unlikely to be identical with that at the 
beginning. 

Since the present enquiry is concerned with the 
characteristics of vacancies identified in spring 1977, it is 
sensible to speak of the tenures which were going to be 
established in the properties, or for which they were 
destined, although both terms imply a degree of 
predetermination which was certainly often absent: in 
fact, just over 60% of the ‘destined’ tenures had been 
planned from the beginnings of the vacancies, the 
remaining 40% having had other plans made for them. 
When the words ‘destined tenure’ or a cognate term are 
used here, therefore, they mean that at the time of the 
VPS follow-up (three to eight months after LFS) the 
properties had either been reoccupied under particular 


tenures or else that the owners of still vacant housing 
intended at that time it should eventually be reoccupied 
under the specified tenures. 

One of the difficulties here is that owners of many 
properties (20%) simply intended to sell them, so that 
there is no way of knowing what the eventual tenure was 
going to be, and no information was available on 
outcome for a further 8%. Because the destined tenure is 
unknown for 28% of the properties, whilst 14% were to be 
demolished, and 5% were to be left empty, it is evident 
that the proportions to be found in every destined tenure 
group will almost certainly be less than those in the 
corresponding former tenure groups. This proves to be 
the case as Table T. 1 shows. (It should be noted that the 
first three tables in this chapter unlike others and those in 
Chapter 6 are based on all wholly vacant units rather than 
only those for which an owner was interviewed. As a 
result percentages differ slightly from tables in Chapter 6 
and others in this chapter. For example, the proportion to 
be demolished is 14% rather than the 15% shown in 
Chapter 6.) 

Because of the number for which the destined tenure is 
unknown, it is possible that at least one of the categories 
was eventually going to include as many of the erstwhile 
vacant properties as formerly, but clearly, because of the 
number to be demolished, not all three could do so. 

Table 7.1 Change of tenure during vacancy: 

Percentages in each tenure group immediately before 
start of vacancy compared with percentages in each 
destined tenure group and in each tenure group for 
occupied housing. 



VPS — wholly vacant 
rateable units 

NDHS — 
wholly 
occupied 
rateable 

Former Destined 

tenure tenure 

teiaure ‘ 


.% 

% 

% 

Rented from Local Auth. 

21 

16 

31 

Privately rented 


14 

13 

Owner-occupied 

32 


56 

To be sold & other 

6 

28 


Lost to demolition 




& to be left empty 

- 

19 

- 

Base = 100%: wholly vacan, 




rateable units 

2510 

2510 

68790 


The foreseeable diminution of the tenure groups, as 
shown in Table 7.1, was greatest in the case of the 
privately rented group: 40% of the vacant properties had 
originated from the sector, but only 14% were to be 
returned to it. Thus, whilst the future owner-occupied and 
council rented groups were each to be about three 
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Table 7.2 Change of tenure during vacancy: 

Losses and acquisitions by each of the three main 
tenure groups 



Tenure immediately before start of 

vacancy 


from Local 
Authority 

Privately 

occupied 


% 

% 

% 

Remained in same tenure 

group 

65 

28 

49 

Acquisitions as % of former 
tenure group 

10 

6 

24 

Total 

75 

34 

73 

Maximum net loss 

25 

66 

27 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 

538 

1009 

792 


change. As we noted earlier, formerly privately rented 
accommodation is more prevalent amongst vacant than 
occupied housing, so that there is little doubt that it is 
particularly liable to be vacant. The question to be 
answered here, however, is whether this can be attributed 
to the effects of rent legislation, or whether it has some 
other cause, of which the most obvious is the condition of 
the property. 

The two are not necessarily mutually exclusive, as is 
suggested by work other than the present survey. The 
English House Condition Survey of 1976 3 showed that 
occupied privately rented accommodation was on the 
whole of poorer quality than other occupied housing, and 


Table 7.3 Change of tenure during vacancy: 


Destine tenure 

Tenure immediately before start of 

vacancy 




Rented from 

Privately 

Owner-occupied 

Other & 

All tenures 


Local Authority 

rented 


unknown 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Rented from Local Auth. 

da 

i 

2 

3 

2 

16 

Privately rented 

r28~i 

6 

5 

14 

Owner-occupied 


17 

f49l 

13 

23 

To be demolished 

24 



10 

14 

To be left empty 

4 

9 

2 



To be sold 

3 

22 

22 


17 

Other 

3 

12 

6 

65 

11 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 
rateable units 

538 

1009 

792 

171 

2510 


I I Boxed figures are the percentages remaining in the former tenure group. 


quarters of their former size, privately rented properties 
were to form only one third their previous number (Table 
7.2). 

Table 7.3 shows the details of the changes. Little more 
than a quarter of the vacant dwellings that had been 
rented from private landlords when last occupied were 
going to be rented again when next occupied; though it is 
possible that some of the properties which were to be sold 
eventually passed to a purchaser who relet them. Of the 
rest, nearly a quarter (23%) were going to be owner- 
occupied or just over half if it is assumed that all of the 
ones to be sold are eventually going to be owner- 
occupied; 16% were going to be demolished and 12% left 
empty. Privately owned dwellings which were going to be 
let but which had been owner-occupied immediately 
before becoming vacant were far to few to balance the 
vacant dwellings which had previously been let privately 
and were not going to be re-let. 

7.3 The decline of the privately rented sector and 
vacancy 

The occupied privately rented sector, by contrast with the 
other two sectors, has been shrinking at least since the 
First World War. 1 It is therefore unremarkable that the 
decline should be evident in the case of vacant properties, 
and to be expected that it will be steeper there than for 
housing as a whole, since it is precisely when occupants 
move out of accommodation that tenure is most likely to 


' Department of the Environment Housing Policy. Technical Volume 
Part 111. HMSO, 1977. Chapter 9, p62, para 8. 


it may be that the Rent Acts have partly contributed to the 
difference in two ways. Firstly, at least since the Second 
World War it has been relatively unprofitable to build 
new housing for private letting, thus increasing the 
average age of properties in the sector; secondly as has 
been discussed elsewhere, the way in which rents have 
been regulated and controlled may partly explain the 
amount of poor repair in the sector, although other 
factors are probably also relevant. 2 

The relatively large proportion of old and inadquate 
housing in the sector is reflected in vacant properties, as 
was shown in Chapter 4, and it has become evident during 
the course of this report, that old and poor quality 
housing is especially prone to be vacant, and that vacancy 
is largely explained by condition. 

The question of more immediate relevance, however, and 
one on which the present survey provides evidence, is 
whether owners’ perception of the direct impact of the 
Rent Acts helps to explain any of the vacancies so that as 
a result the vacancy rate was higher than it might 
otherwise have been. More specifically, what proportion 
of vacancies are due to the direct effect of rent legislation? 

In answering this question it seems most realistic to 
consider only housing which had formerly been privately 
rented; properties which were suited to this form of tenure 


2 Ibid. Para 29. 

3 Department of the Environment. English House Condition Survey 
1976 Part I. Housing Survey Report No 10. HMSO, 1978. 
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Table 7.4 Reasons for vacancy: 


Percentages of wholly vacant property being kept empty by various circumstances, according to previous tenure 

Reason for vacancy 

Tenure immediately before start of vacancy 


All former 


Privately rented 

Owner-occupied 

Rented from Local 
Authority 

- tenures 

Condition 

% 

% 

% 

% 

To be demolished 

Affected by building work 
Redecoration etc 

Poor condition & not to be 
demolished or renovated 

10 

30 

2 

14 

13 

38 

2 

7 

27 

38 

7 

34 

3 

10 

Total to do with condition 

57 

59 

79 

63 

Other Reasons 





Finding suitable tenant 

Mortgage difficulties 

Linked transactions 

Negotiations over price 

Legal difficulties 

Waiting for larger unit to be 
vacant 

Decision making 

Unpopular area 

Redevelo pment/CPO 

Planning permission delays 
Awaiting council decision 
Finding willing buyer/tenant 
Other financial 

Personal 

Other 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3 

9 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Total other reasons 

27 

26 

10 

22 

None found 

16 

16 

11 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 
rateable units + 

737 

543 

443 

1759* 

No answers (excluded 

from bases) 

272 

249 

95 

751 

* Total includes properties for 

which previous tenure is unknow 

77 . 



+ NOTE: The table is based on 

• the properties for which an own 

er was interviewed. 




and of which the owners had presumably made conscious 
decisions to continue or discontinue letting. 

7.4 Reasons for vacancy amongst formerly privately 
rented properties 

Over half (57%) of the properties which had been 
privately rented immediately before the start of the 
vacancy were vacant because of their condition (that is, 
they were to be demolished, renovated, or were in a poor 
state); an almost identical proportion to that amongst 
formerly owner-occupied housing (Table 7.4). Vacancy 
due specifically to the poor state of the property was, 
however, twice as common amongst that originating from 
the privately rented sector (14% compared with 7%), and 
conversely a lower percentage was affected by building 
work (30% and 37%, respectively). 

Amongst other reasons for vacancy, the one which stands 
out for those formerly let privately is the difficulty of 
finding a suitable tenant (usually an employee), 
mentioned by owners of 11% of properties in the group, 
but by owners of near negligible proportions of the other 
groups. 

Most of the vacancies (84%) amongst formerly privately 
rented property (as in the other two groups) aye therefore 
explicable in terms of the reasons discussed in Chapter 6 
and shown in Table 7.4. Owners of more than a quarter of 
the properties in the formerly privately rented group. 


however, said they had not planned to relet them because 
of the effects of the Rent Acts: just over half of the owners 
concerned referred to the problem of security of tenure, 
and about the same number to uneconomic rents. 

Before going on to suggest the extent to which owners’ 
anxieties about rent legislation can be regarded as a 
reason for vacancy, it is as well to be clear about the 
nature of the evidence. It comes from answers to two 
questions: in the first, owners were asked the reasons for 
their original plans + for the vacant property; and in the 
second, why — if they had not planned to let it — they had 
not planned to do so.* 

Those who mentioned disadvantages of letting which 
were said to be or could be interpreted as being due to rent 
legislation in reply to either question (whether or not they 
also gave other reasons) were counted as not intending to 
let because of the Rent Acts. As will be suggested later. 


‘Original plans’ means the plans which the person who owned the 
property at the time it was foundto be vacant (LFS) recalled having 
had when it first became vacant if he was then the owner, or when he 
first acquired the property if he acquired it whilst it was vacant. 

See Questions 61 and 62 of the Private Owner Questionnaire. 
Appendix 9. 

Q6I Why did you plan to do that? (ie stated original plan). 

Q62 From what you say you didn’t plan to let it at that time. Why 
didn’t you plan to let it? 
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Table 7.5 Formerly privately rented vacant property not to be relet because of rent legislation: 

Percentages of the properties having owners who originally did not plan to relet because of perceived disadvantages of rent 
legislation. 



Destined outcome 



All formerly 


To be left empty 

To be sold 

Total to be left empty 
or sold 

privately 


% 

% 

% 

% 

(a) As percentage of those 

in each group 





Did not plan to relet because 
of Rent Acts 

39 

45 

44 

27 

Others 

61 

55 

56 

73 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 
rateable units'* 

84 

219 

303 

737* 

No answers (excluded 
from bases) 

2 

118 

120 

272 

(b) As percentage of all 

wholly vacant rateable units 




Did not plan to relet 
because of Rent Acts 

2 

6 

8 

u 

Others 

98 

94 

92 

89 

Base = 100%: all wholly vacant 
rateable units'*' 

1759 

1759 

1759 

1759 

No answers (excluded from 

751 

751 

751 

751 


* Includes those to be transferred to other tenures and to be demolished. 
+ Table is based on properties for which an owner was interviewed. 


some of the replies coded as ‘due to rent legislation’ may 
have been referring to the more general problem of 
managing rented property rather than to the effects of 
rent legislation. 

As already stated, owners of over a quarter (27%) of all 
the formerly privately rented properties gave the 
disadvantages of rent legislation (in the above sense) as a 
reason for not letting and this forms 11% of all vacant 
property or about 62,000 dwellings (Table 7.5). Some of 
the property involved was, of course, destined for other 
tenures, and even though the owners’ dissatisfaction with 
rent legislation played a part in the decision to change the 
tenure, it cannot necessarily be regarded as the reason the 
property was empty at the time it was identified as vacant. 
It therefore seems more relevant in deciding how much 
housing was vacant because of the Rent Acts to 
concentrate to begin with on that which was going to be 
left empty, and which formed a comparatively high 
proportion of the formerly privately rented group (see 
Table 7.3). About 40% of the ones to be left empty were 
not going to be relet because of the owner’s view of rent 
legislation. This constitutes 2% of all vacant properties, 
which is about 11,000 rateable units. (Table 7.5). 

Some of the properties which were vacant awaiting sale 
might also have been made available for reletting had rent 
legislation been more favourable to landlords. If the ones 
amongst them which were not to be relet because of the 
Rent Acts are added to those to be kept empty for the 
same reason, then 8% of all the vacant properties in the 
sample could be said to be vacant because of the Rent 
Acts (Table 7.5). This represents some 41,000 rateable 
units. 


Whether the figure is 2% or 8% however, some of the 
properties involved were evidently also being kept vacant 
by other factors. Table 7.6 shows the reasons for vacancy 
amongst the formerly privately rented group according to 
the destined outcome. The outstanding features are firstly 
that half the ones to be left empty and about a fifth of 
those to be sold were in poor condition compared with 
only 5% each of the ones to be relet or owner-occupied. 
Conversely building work affected hardly any of the 
properties to be left empty and a much lower proportion 
of the ones to be sold than of those to be relet or owner 
occupied. The problem of finding a suitable tenant 
(usually an employee) was implicated in around a fifth of 
the vacancies amongst both dwellings to be relet and 
those to be left empty. 

Table 7.6 shows the reasons for vacancy for all the 
formerly privately rented properties to be kept empty and 
to be sold, but even amongst the ones from these two 
groups which were not going to be relet because of rent 
legislation, most vacancies could be attributed to some 
other reason; notably ones to do with their condition, 
which accounted for half those involved (Table 7.7). In 
fact, if only vacancies in housing to be left empty or sold 
can be attributed to rent legislation, vacancy could be 
assigned with some certainty to its perceived effects alone 
in only just over l%of all the properties in the sample, for 
which an owner was interviewed. Translated into 
numbers, this represents something in the region of 8,000 
dwellings in the whole of England. 


Table 7.8 provides the same information as Table 7.7 but 
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Table 7.6 Reasons for vacancy: 

Percentages of formerly privately rented property being kept empty by various circumstances, according to destined outcome. 


Reason-for vacancy 

Destined outcome 





All formerly 


Privately rented 

Left empty 


To be sold 


privately 


% 

% 


% 


% 

Condition 

To be demolished 






10 

Affected by building work 

39 



22 


30 

Redecoration etc 

Poor condition & not to be 

2 

~ 


2 



demolished or renovated 

5 

50 


21 


14 

Total to do with condition 

46 

52 


45 


57 

Other Reasons 







Finding suitable tenant 

18 

21 


6 


11 

Mortgage difficulties 

- 

— 


3 



Linked transactions 


— 





Negotiations over price 


2 





Legal difficulties 

Waiting for larger unit to 

- 

- 


1 


0 

be vacant 




0 



Decision making 

5 



4 


3 

Unpopular area 






0 

Redevelopment/CPO 

2 



9 



Planning permission delays 

0 





0 

Awaiting council decision 
Finding willing buyer/ 

~ 

- 


0 


0 





5 



Other financial 

0 



j 



Personal 

2 

2 


3 


2 

Other 

3 

2 


5 


4 

Total other reasons 

32 

30 


38 


27 

None found 

22 

18 


17 


16 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 
rateable units' * 

205 

84 


219 


737* 

No answers (excluded 
from bases) 

76 

2 


118 


272 

* Total included those to be 

owner-occupied and demolished. 





+ Table is based on properties for which an owner wa: 

r interviewed. 





Table 7.7 Formerly privately rented vacant properties t 

o be kept empty or so 

Id because of owner’s disatisfaction with rent 


legislation and other 

reasons for vacancy 






Reason for vacancy 

To be kept empty and not to be 

To be sold and i 

lot to be 

To be kept empty or sold and 


relet because of Rent Acts 

relet because of Rent Act 

not to be relet because of Rent 






Acts 



Percentage of 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 

Percentage 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 



all vacant 


of all 


all vacant 


because of 

properties 

because of 


because of 

properties 


Rent Acts’ 


Rent Acts’ 

properties 

Rent Acts’ 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Building work/redecoration 
Poor condition and not to be 

- 

~ 

30 

2 

23 

2 

demolished or renovated 

39 


23 


27 

2 

All reasons to do with condition 39 


54 


50 

4 

All other reasons 

33 

1 

31 

2 


2 

No reason except Rent Acts 

27 

1 

15 


18 

1 

Total due to Rent Acts 

100 

2 

100 

6 

100 

8 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 
rateable units' 

33 

1759 

99 

1759 

132 

1759 


+ Table is based on properties for which an owner was interviewed. 


also includes the formerly privately rented properties 
which were to be relet privately or owner-occupied. In the 
next section we go on to ask whether they too should be 
included in an estimate of the number vacant because of 
rent legislation. 

7.5 Is it only the properties to be left empty or sold 
which are vacant because of the Rent Acts? 

So far it has been argued that only the properties to be left 
empty or sold should be reckoned as vacant because of the 
Rent Acts. This was on the grounds that although others 


were going to change tenure for Rent Act reasons, the 
latter could not be seen as the cause of their being empty 
at the time they were identified. 

Two criticisms could be made of this argument. Firstly it 
might be said that the distinction between those to be sold 
and those to change tenure is irrelevant: that the only 
difference between them is that the destined tenure of the 
second group, unlike the first, happens to be known; 
perhaps because those to be sold had been vacant for 
shorter periods so that owners had had less time to 
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dispose of them. If this were true there would be a case 
either for confining the assessment Vacant because of rent 
legislation’ to those to be left empty, or for including all 
those to change tenure with the ones to be sold. 

In fact, the properties to be sold did differ on the whole 
from those to change tenure. As Table 7.9 (largely an 
extract of Table 7.6) shows, a greater proportion of the 
ones to be sold than of those to change tenure were in 
poor condition (21 % compared with 5%). And in addition 


far from being vacant for shorter periods, a greater 
proportion of the housing to be sold than that to change 
tenure had been empty for more than two years: 34% 
compared with 16% (Table 7.10). This suggests either less 
determination by the owners to dispose of them, or that 
some characteristic of the properties made them less 
attractive to potential buyers. There are therefore good 
grounds for regarding properties to be sold, as a group, 
like those to be kept empty, as a special problem. 


:t because of owner’s disatisfaction w 


Reason for vacancy 


To be relet privately 
and not relet because 
of Rent Acts 


To owner-occupied 
and not relet because 
of Rent Acts 


To be kept empty or Total formerly privately 
sold and not to be relet rented and not to be relet 
because of Rent Acts because of Rent Acts 


Percent- Percentage 
age of all of ‘not to 
vacant be relet 
properties because of 
Rent Acts’ 


Percentage Percent- Percentage Percentage of Percentage 

of all vacant age of of all vacant ‘not to be relet of all vacant 

properties ‘not to properties because of properties 

be relet Rent Acts’ 

because 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

To be demolished 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


6 


Building work/redecoration 

25 

0 

23 

0 

23 

2 

22 

2 

Poor condition & not to be 

demolished or renovated 

12 


16 


27 

2 

22 

3 

All reasons to do with 









condition 

38 

1 

39 


50 

4 

50 

6 

All reasons not to do with 

condition 

33 

0 

23 

0 

32 

2 

29 

3 

No reason except Rent Acts 


29 

0 

39 


18 


22 

2 

Total attributable to Rent 

Acts 

100 

1 

100 

2 

100 

8 

100 

11 

Base= 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 

24 

1759 

31 

1759 

132 

1759 

198 

1759 


+ Table is based on properties for which an owner was interviewed. 


Table 7.9 Percentages of formerly privately rented properties vacant because of poor condition and not to be demolished or renovated - 
according to destined outcome 

Destined outcome 

_ Privately rented To change tenure To be left empty To be sold 

% % % % 

Vacant because of poor 

condition 5 5 50 21 

Others 95 95 50 79 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 205 152 84 219 

No answers (excluded 

from bases) 76 38 2 118 


Duration of vacancies in formerly privately rented properties - according to destined outcome 
Destined outcome _ 

Privately rented 


Less than 3 months 38 

3 months: less than 6 months 16 

6 months: less than 1 year 16 

1 year: less than 2 years 19 

2 years or more l o 


24 9 


27 17 

17 23 

16 39, 


19 

14 

17 


34 


Base = 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 281 190 115 86 337 
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Table 7.1 


Percentages of formerly privately rented properties which owners did not originally intend to relet because of rent 
legislation - according to destined outcome 


Destined outcome 

To be privately To change To be To be left To be sold All outcomes 

rente< * _ tenure demolished empty 

% % % % % % 


Originally did not intend to relet 


because of Rent Acts 12 

Others 88 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 205 

No answers (excluded 

from bases) 76 


20 14 39 45 27 

80 86 61 55 73 


152 77 82 219 737 


58 _ 38 _ 2 118 272 


Secondly, it could be held that rent legislation mentioned 
as a reason for not reletting played a part in keeping 
properties destined for other tenures or to be demolished 
vacant at the time they were identified. 

Table 7.11 shows the proportions of each destined 
outcome group which the owners at the time of LFS said 
they had not originally intended to relet because of the 
Rent Acts. It is apparent that this was said about a much 
greater proportion of the properties to be left empty or 
sold than of other groups, and in fact two-thirds of the 
properties for which owners cited the Rent Acts as a 
reason for not reletting, were going to be left empty or 
sold. 

To find out whether there was any evidence that the 
properties which were going to be relet privately, 
demolished or change tenure for which the disadvantages 
of rent legislation was mentioned had been vacant on that 
account, the original questionnaires were examined in 
detail and the verbatim answers compared with those 
from the questionnaires for the ones to be kept empty or 
sold for the same reason. All the relevant questionnaires 
were scrutinised except in the case of properties to be sold 
for which one third of the 99 (weighted) were used. The 
results were as follows: 

To change tenure (31 cases, weighted) 

All those involved were to be owner-occupied. As a 
group, the owners, at the time they were found to be 
vacant (LFS), were the most categorical in saying that it 
was the effects of rent legislation which had decided them 
not to relet the properties, although in a few cases other 
factors had also played a part. All except 2 of the 
properties, for which the information was not available, 
were for sale at the time of the LFS and it was therefore 
the process of selling which was keeping them empty at 
the time, rather than the earlier decision not to relet. 
About a fifth of them, although being offered for sale 
were, as Table 7.8 showed, also affected by building work. 

To he relet privately (24 cases, weighted) 

This group was less homogenous than the first. Over a 
third (9) were for sale at the time of LFS and in all but 2 
cases it was the subsequent owner who has going to let: 
the remaining 2 owners deciding to relet the properties 
themselves after failing to sell. A quarter (6) were 
originally going to be sold, but the owners eventually 
decided to relet when suitable tenants appeared. Half of 


these were being prepared for reletting at the time they 
were found to be vacant. Altogether over half (14) of the 
group had already been offered for reoccupation at the 
time of LFS. 

Three of those which had not been made available were 
undergoing building work intended to convert them fora 
different type of tenant; 1 was affected by plans for 
redevelopment, and, another needed extensive repairs. 
Thus only 5 out of the 10 which had not yet been made 
available might be said to be empty primarily because of 
the owners’ views of the effects of rent legislation. 

To be demolished (11 cases, weighted) 

All appeared to be in poor condition and 4 were also on 
land wanted for industrial redevelopment. For nearly half 
(5), the owners did not want to relet because of the 
difficulty of getting tenants out when the time came to 
demolish the buildings: but it was not rent legislation 
which was responsible for the decision to demolish. In 
another 2 cases the owners planned to repair and sell the 
properties, but they were later acquired by local 
authorities who said the accommodation was unfit to let 
and intended to demolish. 

Two properties, both rural, could be regarded as intended 
for demolition, and therefore vacant, largely because of 
Rent Act restrictions, but even in those cases a number of 
other factors including poor condition were involved. The 
remaining two properties were both described as unfit 
and not worth repairing. 

In summary, it is clear that owners views of the effects of 
rent legislation played an important part in the original 
intention not to relet the properties once they were 
vacant, at least in the first two groups above (to be owner- 
occupied and to be relet). It can therefore be seen as 
contributing to the existence of the vacancies at the time 
they were identified, if at all, because of the time needed to 
dispose of the accommodation in some other way. 

Had rent legislation been altered in favour of landlords 
sometime before LFS, some of the properties in the 
sample would have been reoccupied in the time it takes for 
tenants to change which may be less than the period 
needed for sale. This is probably truest in the case of 
accommodation belonging to property companies who 
were primarily concerned with the profitability of 
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different modes of disposal. For other kinds of owner, 
however, additional factors were sometimes important: 
the death of an earlier owner, changes in employment 
patterns, in attitudes towards employee housing, and so 
forth. In the case of the properties to be demolished, it is 
not at all clear that any was in fact habitable at the time it 
was found to be vacant. 

The next question is whether the properties which were 
going to be sold or left empty differed from the groups 
already discussed. 

To be sold (99 cases, weighted) 

It was shown earlier that a greater proportion of all the 
housing to be sold than that in the first two groups above 
was in poor condition and had been vacant for at least two 
years. The detailed scrutiny of the questionnaires for 
cases where the effects of rent legislation were cited 
suggests that they were made up of two different 
categories. The first, which included just over half the 
total, comprised those which were for sale at the time they 
were found to be vacant. Most appeared to be similar to 
the ones which were going to be owner-occupied or sold 
and re-let. 

The second category had not been made available for a 
wide variety of reasons: the owner’s ill health, the need to 
carry out renovation, the time taken to reach a decision, 
and the wait for adjoining property to become vacant. 
The last reason was also sometimes given for leaving 
properties empty and indicates, as does other evidence on 
the questionnaires, that whether owners said the property 
was to be left empty, or sold or demolished was sometimes 
dependant on the time span they were thinking of: some 
gave their ultimate and others their immediate intentions. 
Certainly some of those to be sold but not yet offered for 
sale appeared to be similar to some which were to be kept 
empty. 

To be left empty (33 cases, weighted) 

The first point is that an unusually high proportion of the 
group, a third, were farms or agricultural cottages. 
Secondly, several including some of the agricultural 
properties, were being kept empty in case they were 
needed by an employee. Also, as was shown earlier, 
almost 40% were in poor condition. Lastly, the owner of 
one of the properties (and of one of those to be sold) was 
evidently keeping the property empty because he 
considered it unprofitable to let or to sell at that particular 
time. 

What the examination of questionnaires showed more 
than anything else is how difficult it is in most of these 
cases to attribute vacancies to single causes. As suggested 
earlier, it was the owners who intended to sell and who 
had already offered their properties for sale who were 
most explicit about the contribution of rent legislation to 
their decision to sell. But these properties were being kept 
empty by the process and sometimes difficulty of selling at 
the time of LFS. For owners of other properties, the 
situation was often much less clear. Not only did other 
factors more often contribute to the vacancy, but even the 


statements counted as ‘effects of rent legislation’, were 
often ambiguous. Some referred to the bother and 
anxiety of letting, others cited their experience of bad 
tenants, who had not paid rent or who had left the 
accommodation in a filthy condition. And some 
evidently believed that no tenant would be prepared to 
pay enough rent to cover the cost of maintaining the 
property — given its quality — regardless of legislation. 

It is also relevant that some of the owners who were 
mainly concerned about security of tenure wanted a 
major change to existing legislation: the power to gain 
vacant possession at short notice — (one said, a month); 
and easier procedures for evicting tenants considered to 
be bad. 

Apart from this evidence and the fact noted earlier that 
about equal proportions of references to rent legislation 
concerned rent levels on the one hand and security of 
tenure on the other, there is nothing to show exactly what 
alterations to legislation might have decided the owners 
concerned to relet their properties. 

7.6 Estimates of the number of vacancies due to rent 
legislation 

Which of the properties and how many should be 
regarded as empty because of rent legislation, or more 
importantly, would not have been empty had it been more 
favourable to landlords? 

Firstly, the owners verbatim answers confirm that many 
of the properties to be sold or kept empty were vacant for 
reasons other than concern about the restrictions of rent 
legislation. That was also true of all the ones to be 
demolished. On the extreme assumption that all the latter 
group would have been available and acceptable at least 
for short lettings, had legislation been different, then the 
maximum proportion of vacancies which could be 
attributed to the Rent Acts would remain at 8% 
representing now some 45,000 dwellings: the minimum 
again being 1%, or around 8,000 dwellings (those to be left 
empty or sold for which no other reason for vacancy but 
the decision not to be relet because of rent legislation 
could be found). 

Should the properties which were to be sold for owner 
occupation or eventually relet (although not originally 
going to be let because of the Rent Acts) be added on the 
grounds that had it not been for the legislation and the 
owner’s consequent decision or indecision, they would 
have been reoccupied more rapidly? The difficulties here 
are firstly that some of the properties (a minority) would 
probably have been sold for other reasons: for example 
the death of the previous owner or the lack of demand for 
employee housing. Secondly there can be no evidence 
from the survey, and there is none elsewhere, that in 
general sales of property, particularly if it has been 
privately rented, are more likely to involve vacancy than 
the replacement of one tenant by another. It seems 
reasonable, however, to assume that they are, especially 
in areas where there is a strong demand for privately 
rented accommodation. If the assumption is correct then 
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it follows that where rent legislation was the main 
consideration in the initial decision to sell, it contributed 
to the existence of vacancies because of the time needed to 
effect sales, and providing there was no other impediment 
to reoccupation. 

If all the formerly privately let properties not originally to 
be relet because of rent legislation are counted as vacant 
for that reason, then 11% of all the vacancies, or some 
62,000 would be involved. But if only those for which no 
other reason emerged are included, then just over 2%, or 
about 13,500 vacant dwellings might not have been empty 
had legislation been more favourable to landlords. 


The way in which the figures were derived is summarised 
in Table 7.12, which shows the proportions and estimated 
numbers of vacancies which may be attributed to the 
direct impact of rent legislation under different 
assumptions. 

In summary, it seems that anything between 8,000 and 
62,000 dwellings may have been vacant because of the 
owners’ views of rent legislation, or more probably 
since some 31,000 of the larger number were also vacant 
because of something to do with their condition — 
between 8,000 and 31,000. 


Table 7.12 Summary of the way in which the numbers of vacancies attributed to perceived effect of rent legislation were derived 



Percentage of formerly 
privately rented properties 

Percentage of all vacant 
properties 

Approximate No. of dwellings 
‘000* 

Not Attributable to Rent Acts 

No mention of effects of Rent 

Acts 

73 

31 

169 

Possibly Attributable to Rent Acts 

Not to be relet because of 
effect of Rent Acts and: 

To be demolished 

1 

1 

3 

Vacant because of 

condition 

1 

1 

3 

To go to other tenures 

4 

2 

10 

Vacant because of 

condition 



4 

Vacant for other reason 


0 

2 

No other reason found 

2 

1 

4 

Eventually to be relet privately 3 

1 

g 

Vacant because of condition 1 


3 

Vacant for other reason 

1 

0 

3 

No other reason found 

1 

0 

2 

To be sold or left empty 

18 

8 

41 

Vacant because of 

condition 

9 

4 

21 

Vacant for other reason 

6 

2 

13 

No other reason found 


_1_ 

_8_ 





Total possibly attributable to Rent A 

cts 27 

11 

62 

Vacant because of condition 13 

6 

31 

Vacant for other reason 

8 

3 

18 

No other reason found 

6 

2 

13 

Total formerly privately rented 

100 

42 

230 

Base = 100%: wholly vacant 

rateable units 

737 

1759 

550 

No answers (excluded 

from bases) 

272 

751 


* The estimated number of dwellings 

is derived by applying the percentages in the second column t< 

i the estimated total number of vacant RUs ie 

550,000. Because the table is based on properties for which a cun 

ent owner was interviewed, estimates differ slightly from what they would 


otherwise he. Thus the formerly privately rented group actually constituted 40% of the total sample and not 42% as shown above and the 
population estimate for 40% is 221,000 rather than 230,000 as shown in the table. 


Table 7.13 Reasons for vacancy and change of tenure 
Reasons for vacancy Tenure to be unchanged 


Local Owner- 

Authority occupied 

% % 

Building work/redecoration 72 51 

Poor condition 4 4 

Total due to condition 76 55 

Awaiting suitable tenant 3 0 

Other reasons 9 26 

Total not due to condition 12 26 

No reason found 13 19 


Base = 100%: vacant properties 
for which an owner was 

interviewed 267 266 


Privately Total 

rented 

% % 

41 56 

5 4 

46 60 

18 6 

14 16 

32 23 

22 17 


20J 738 


Tenure to To be sold To be kept 

be changed empty 



217 397 121 
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It is important to recognise, however, that owners’ 
accounts of why they had not planned to let vacant 
properties at a particular time, are not necessarily a sure 
guide to what would happen if legislation were changed. 
If it became sufficiently favourable to landlords, then 
presumably many more owners not intending to let than 
the proportion citing the current disadvantages of 
legislation would be prepared to consider letting. On the 
other hand, some of them, and even some of those saying 
they would not relet because of the Rent Acts, might 
decide they did not want to let for other reasons, which 
then became salient. 

7.7 Properties which were going to be left vacant 

Although the main focus of the present chapter is the 
privately rented sector, it is convenient to consider here all 
the housing which was going to be left empty, in the 
context of changes of tenure. They made up 5% of all the 
vacant properties and more than two thirds of them (68%) 
were formerly privately rented. 

Half of the group were reported as in poor condition with 
no prospect of renovation, a very much greater 
proportion than of any other group, as Table 7.13 shows. 
The facts that nearly half the properties concerned had a 
rateable value of £100 or less and that the same 
proportion lacked one or more basic amenity suggest that 
the owners’ reports present a realistic picture of the group. 
15% were being kept empty until the owner found a 
suitable tenant, usually an employee, but a similar 
percentage (18%) of those which were to be relet privately 
were vacant for the same reason. No other single reason 
explained vacancies in more than 2% of the properties 
involved, and 22% were unexplained in these terms. The 
22%, however, included 9% (that is, 1% of all vacant 
properties) which were not to be let or relet because of the 
owners’ views of rent legislation. 

Table 7.13 also shows that very little indeed of the 
property that was going to be left empty was affected by 
building work or redecoration; that is to be expected, but 
only a quarter of that to be sold was being or about to be 
renovated compared with well over half the 
accommodation for which the destined tenure was 
known. It is, however, worth noting that amongst those 
which were going to remain in the same tenure group, it 
was those in the privately rented sector which were least 
likely to undergo building work or renovation. This 
accords with circumstantial evidence that less 
maintenance work goes on in occupied privately rented 
property than in other sectors. 1 

To sum up: half the small group of properties which may 
be counted as lost to the housing stock by being left 
empty, were evidently in a poor state and were not going 
to be restored in the foreseeable future. 

7.8 Summary and conclusions 

Nearly 20% of the vacant properties were going to be lost 


Department of Environment Housing Policy. Technical Volumelll. 
HMSO, 1977. Chapter 9, para 29. 


to the housing stock, for the most part because they were 
to be demolished, and to a lesser extent as a result of 
owners’ decisions to leave dwellings empty, at least for the 
time being. Half the 5% which were to be left empty were 
in poor condition and were not going to be restored in the 
foreseeable future. 

Some properties were to move to different tenure groups 
from those under which they had last been occupied and 
for some the prospective tenure group was unknown, 
usually because they were going to be sold by the current 
owner. As a result of losses to the housing stock the 
numbers of vacant properties which were destined to be 
returned to each tenure group when reoccupied were 
likely to be fewer than the numbers originating from the 
same groups. But, as far as could be foreseen, losses to the 
privately rented sector were going to be the greatest. This 
reflects the secular decline of the sector which, of course, 
manifests itself particularly when there is a change of 
occupier in accommodation. 

The age and comparatively poor condition of housing in 
the privately rented sector associated with its decline 
helps to account for its comparatively high prevalence 
amongst vacant properties. If rent legislation and housing 
policy generally over some sixty years have been 
implicated in the decline they can also be seen as partly 
responsible for the relative preponderance of formerly 
privately rented properties amongst vacant housing. The 
history is in fact extraordinarily complex and has been 
described and discussed at length elsewhere; 2 the present 
survey can throw no further light on it. The secular 
decline of the sector, however, is the context for the snap 
shot of one aspect of it provided by the 1977 Vacant 
Property Survey which shows that only 2% of vacancies 
could be attributed to no other cause than the owner’s 
explicit dissatisfaction with the effects of the Rent Acts. 
Allowing for the possibility that the perceived effects of 
legislation played a major part in keeping other properties 
empty which were vacant partly for other reasons, the 
most realistic estimate of the number of dwellings vacant 
because of the reported impact of the Rent Acts lies 
between 8,000 and 31,000 out of a total of 550,000 in the 
whole of England. These relatively small numbers 
together with the evidence of Chapter 6 about reasons for 
vacancy, suggest that the direct effects of rent 
legislation played only a minor role in promoting vacancy. 
Aspects of the condition of the properties, often related to 
their age, were very much more important in explaining 
why they were empty. Indeed, put in historical 
perspective, it might be said that the number of vacancies 
in 1977 was largely a product of the type and quality of 
housing built over sixty years earlier to meet the 
requirements of the day, together with the standard of 
maintenance over the intervening years. 


See for example: Department of Environment Housing Policy. 
Technical Volume Part III. HMSO, 1977, Chapter 9, and 
R H Duclaud-Williams. The politics of Housing in Britain and 
France. Heinemann, London, 1978. 
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Appendix 1 


Definitions used in the Vacant Property Survey 


Al.l Extract from interviewers’ instructions 

(i) “ Rateable Unit" — (RU) 

A “rateable unit” is a building, or a part of a building, 
which is separately assessed for rates. The Valuation Lists 
give both domestic and non-domestic rateable units. For 
this survey we are interested in (the parts of) the sampled 
units that were domestic living accommodation (or being 
converted into living accommodation) at the time of the 
LFS first call at the rateable unit. 

Thus a sampled rateable unit may be a flat within an 
address or it may be a house divided into a number of flats 
or bedsitters or it may be a shop and flat, in which case we 
are only concerned with the flat. 

A rateable unit may contain one or more ‘household 
spaces’. 

(ii) “Household Space" — (h'hd space) 

A “household space” is the accommodation of one 
household (including any shared accommodation). 
There is one exception to this definition, stemming from 
the survey’s concern with units of accommodation rather 
than with actual households. Thus if a number of 
households (eg students) share one letting, that is if they 
share the rent for their accommodation, even though they 
cater separately, the ‘letting’ is taken as one ‘household 
space’. 

(iii) “Demolished" 

A household space is “demolished” if it has less than one 
complete room still standing, ie if the room has less than a 
roof (not just ceiling) and four walls. 

(iv) “Vacant" 

A household space is “vacant” if it is empty and 
unoccupied. It will usually contain no furniture or 
personal belongings. Some property may, however, be 
vacant although it contains furniture; eg an un-let 
furnished letting or where the furniture is not wanted by 
its owner or is perhaps being sold with the 
accommodation. 

A household space is occupied, not vacant, if it is used (or 
set up to be used) as a second home, holiday home, or 
business flat, etc or where someone is away; eg on holiday, 
working abroad, in hospital (or even deceased). 

A household space is “vacant” once the bulk of the 
(wanted) belongings of the occupier are moved out. It is 
occupied once the bulk of the belongings which the next 
occupier intends to move into that accommodation are, in 
fact, moved in, even if the occupier himself is not (yet) 


normally resident at the household space. 

Eligible Vacant Property For this survey we are 
interested in living accommodation only, in properties, 
even if derelict, which were unoccupied and had nobody 
resident at the time of the first call by the Labour Force 
interviewer. The date of the first call at an address on the 
Labour Force Survey we take as our SURVEY 
REFERENCE DATE for that RU. Thus each issued RU 
may have a different Survey Reference Date. 

We aim to establish whether the RU (or any household 
space within it) was, in fact, vacant on the Survey 
Reference Date and, thereby, eligible for full interview on 
this survey. 

[N. B. Accommodation being used for other than 
domestic purposes (such as show houses, rooms over 
shops serving as storage space for the business, etc.) were 
not included as vacant.] 

A1.2 Other definitions 

Basic Amenities 

The three basic amenities are fixed bath or shower with 
piped water supply, flush toilet with the entrance inside 
the building and a piped hot water supply. 

Shared Amenities 

Amenities are shared if they are normally to be shared 
with people from another household space or from a non- 
residential part of the building (such as with employees in 
a shop). 

Other Amenities 

The other amenities considered here are:— a sink with a 
piped water supply: a kitchen,that is, a separate room for 
cooking in (except if it is a bedsitting room, hall, landing 
or cupboard): central heating, that is, system by which 
two or more rooms, halls, landings, etc. are heated from 
the same source or if night storage heaters are installed. 

Amenities in multi-household space rateable units 
A rateable unit containing more than one household 
space is said to have an amenity only if every household 
space has, or has the use of, the amenity. 

Rooms 

Rooms include those which are or can be used as living 
rooms or bedrooms, but excludes kitchens (whether or 
not 6 feet wide); bedsitting rooms, bathrooms, etc. Open 
plan rooms are treated as one room unless they can be 
divided by permanent, floor to ceiling, folding or sliding 
partitions. 







Derelict 

See back page of Accommodation Questionnaire in 
Appendix 9. [“in very poor condition, very delapidated, 
gaps/holes in walls, windows, doors, roof, etc in need of 
major repairs, not normally habitable”.] 


Dwelling 

Note: Dwellings were not identified in the Vacant 
Property Survey but “dwelling” is defined as a building or 
any part of a building which forms a separate and self- 
contained set of premises designed to be occupied by a 
single household. 
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Appendix 2 


A2.1 Definitions and instructions relating to the enumeration of vacant properties in five different enquiries 

Census 1961 Census 1971 Labour Force Labour Force National Dwelling and 

Survey 1975 Survey 1977 Housing Survey 1977/78 


Code(s) for vacant properties ‘Vacant’ 


Definitions and 
instruction for:— 

Vacant . . .h’hd spaces and dwell¬ 

ings “where no-one is ex¬ 
pected to be present or 
to have their usual re¬ 
sidence on Census night” 


‘Vacant’ ‘Vacant (residential ‘Vacant (whole ‘Vacant — being con- 

‘Vacant — New’ but no-one appar- address empty)’ verted or modernised’ 

ently living there)’ ‘Vacant (House- ‘Vacant-otherwise vacant/ 
hold space empty)’ unoccupied/second/ 
holiday home’ 


. . .h’hd spaces and 
dwellings “any 
private living 
accomodation (in¬ 
cluding any suites 
of rooms in partly 
occupied buildings, 
rooms over shop, 
caretakers flat, etc) 
which — is just 
built and is ready 
for occupancy 
or is clearly empty 
of furniture 
or you learn from 
a neighbour or 
other informant 

You must be sure 
accommodation is 
not occupied be¬ 
fore treating it as 
vacant. Check with 
a neighbour when¬ 
ever you can. Do 
not accept signs 
such as an unkempt 
garden and un¬ 
cleaned windows, 
no curtains in a 
flat, etc. without 
checking. 

If in any doubt. 


. . .rateable units... 
“which are resi¬ 
dential but where 
noone is living at 
present eg. vacant 
houses and flats” 

(N.B. no instruct¬ 
ion to count vacant 
h’hd spaces in 
mult-h’hd 
addresses) 


. . .rateable units & 
h’hd spaces... 
“which are resi¬ 
dential but in 
which no-one is 
living” (inc vacant 
flats over shops) 
“Note the reason 
for coding vacant 
eg ‘For sale notice’, 
‘No furniture’, ‘In¬ 
formed by neigh¬ 
bor vacant pre¬ 
mises you are not 
expected to make 
further calls 
during the inter¬ 
viewing period to 
see if people have 
moved in”. 


.. .rateable units and 
h’hd spaces “You 
must be sure that 
accommodation is not 
occupied before treat¬ 
ing as vacant. Do not 
assume that because 
the garden is unkept, 
the windows are un¬ 
clean, there are no 
curtains, etc, that the 
accommodation is vac¬ 
ant. 

N.B. You should treat 
the accommodation as 
vacant as soon as you 
establish the fact. Do 
not recall at a later 
stage if you have es¬ 
tablished that it will 
be inhabited later on”. 


Vacant newly-built 
dwellings 


Vacant non-permanent 
structures eg. 
caravans. 


Excluded from ‘vacants’ 
“. . .buildings in the 
course of erection should 
not be. . . (enumerated) 

. . .unless it appears they 
are intended to be used 
as shops. . .” 


Included with 
‘vacants’ if “. . .is 
just built and is 
ready for 
occupancy...” 


Excluded: Excluded: 

not to be enumerated not to be 

enumerated 


Only included 
with ‘vacants’ if 
entered on valu¬ 
ation lists when 
sample was drawn. 


Only included with 
‘vacants’ if entered 
on valuation lists 
when sample was 


Only included with 
vacants if entered on 
valuation lists when 
sample was drawn 


Included Included Included 


Second/holiday homes If no occupants on 

distinguished from vacants Census night, code 

‘vacant’ “. . .where no- 

have their usual re¬ 
sidence on Census 
night...” 


If no occupants on 
Census night, code 
‘Absent’ “. . .pre¬ 
mises usch as week¬ 
end cottages and 
flats. .. occupied 
only occasionally 
. . .or available for 
holiday letting.” 


If no occupants Code ‘Ineligible 
contacted, no ex- (specify)’ 
plicit instructions 
e given. Second/ 


holiday homes 
might have been 
coded ‘Vacant’, 
‘Non-Contact’ or 
‘Ineligible.’ If 
temporary occup¬ 
ants were contacted, 
accommodation was 
to be coded 
‘Ineligible’. 


address 
is ineligible because 
it is a holiday home 
or a second re¬ 
sidence. . .” 


Code ‘Vacant — other¬ 
wise vacant/unoccupied/ 
second/holiday home’ 

(no further instruction 


‘Derelict’ 


Not to be enumerated, Not to be enume- 
‘. . .if dilapidated building rated, unless 
which is uninhabitable...” occupied — 

“ . . .Treat as dere¬ 
lict if the roof is 
partly or com¬ 
pletely missing or 
if the doors are 
boarded up or are 
missing”. 


Code ‘Ineligible 
(other reason 
SPECIFY)’ 
if “derelict”. 

(no definition 
given). 


Code ‘Ineligible Code ‘Boarded up/ 

(Specify). . .’ derelict’ 

if “derelict”. (no further instruction 

given). 

(no definition 
given). 










A2.2 Extract from 1971 Census — Scotland — Housing Report 


APPENDIX D 

SUMMARY ON VACANT OR OCCUPIER ABSENT HOUSEHOLD SPACES 


A sample of household spaces described as "Vacant" or "Occupier 
Absent" in the enumeration records was drawn in the Census Office, and the 
sampled household spaces were re-visited to ascertain the actual position 
on Census day. 

Fourteen extra present households were found, 36 present persons, but 
some of these had posted completed forms to the Census Office and only six 
households comprising ten persons were omitted from the 1 % sample (, as 
indicated in the note on coverage). 

There was a considerable amount of re-allocation from "Vacant" to 
"Occupier Absent" as indicated in the table below. The Census Officers 
allocated the sampled premises to a more detailed classification than was 
required from the enumerators. 


Enumeration record book (ERB) allocation 



Vacant 

Occupier Absent 

Total 

Total in all ERBs 

88,450 

36,643 

125,093 

Sampled for check 

858 

397 

1,255 

Check result 

Derelict 

89 

nil 

89 

Non-residential property 

10 

1 

11 

Being rebuilt or converted 

39 

nil 

39 

Vacant/New property 

98 

nil 

98 

existing property 

513 

10 

523 

Occupier absent 

main residence 

38 

279 

317 

second residence 

52 

85 

137 

Persons present 

forms posted 

1 

10 

11 

no census form 

2 

4 

6 

Not allocated 

16 

8 

24 


The Census Officers were also asked to enquire as to the county of 
residence of occupiers of second or holiday houses. 


General Register Office, Edinburgh. Published by H.M.S.O, 1975, 


A2-2 
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Appendix 3 


A3.1 Extract from 1977 Labour Force Survey: Instructions to interviewers 


Non-Response 

1. THE NON-RESPONSE SHEET — Questionnaire 
D 

Complete and return a non-response sheet for every 
address and for every household space within an address, 
at which you are unable to complete a full interview for 
any reason. 

(The following notes generally include non-response in 
hotels but see Chapter 7). 

2. SERIAL NUMBER 

Transfer the full serial, number of the address or 
household space to the boxes at the top of the sheet. The 
‘total number of households at the address’ box should 
include all household spaces you initially identify within 
the address, whether usually occupied or vacant. If you 
find more than 10 spaces at an address and have to 
sample, the number required here is the total number at 
the address and NOT the number selected in your sample. 

3. PART (a) 

Code 1 — Ineligible (Specify) 

Includes premises which you find to be non-residential or 
have been demolished or are derelict. Also institutions 
other than hotels, boarding houses, etc and addresses 
where all the persons are ineligible for interview because 
they do not come within our household definition, for 
example, if they are on holiday there and are therefore 
only temporary residents. If an address is ineligible 
because it is a holiday home or a second residence code 1 
and specify. 

A hotel in which no one is resident by our definition is also 
to be coded as ineligible. This also applies if the hotel is 
vacant. 

Please specify the reason in full, but other parts of the 
questionnaire need not be completed. 

If part of an address is non-residential, but part contains 
living accommodation do not complete a non-response 
sheet for the non-residential part. If, however, you do not 
get a response from the residential part eg shop with 
vacant flat above, complete a non-response sheet for the 
vacant flat, coded 3 at part (a) and include a brief 
description of the position of the residential part in the 
address at (c) (ii). 

Code 2 — Vacant (Whole address empty) 

For premises which are residential but in which no one is 
living: 


Complete (b) (i) 
enter the date in (c) (i) 
and 

note the reason for coding as vacant at (c) (ii) 

eg ‘For sale notice’, ‘No furniture’, ‘Informed by 

neighbour’. 

For vacant premises you are not.expected to make further 
calls during the interviewing period to see if people have 
moved in, but if you are told of likely new occupants 
please add to your note in (c) (ii) eg ‘Neighbour says 
empty but people moving in at end of May’. 

Code 3 — Vacant (Household space empty) 

This code is to be used where you find more than one 
household space at an address, at least one of which is 
vacant. If the sample address relates to only part of a 
building and the whole of that part is vacant Code 2 is to 
be used. 

Notes as for Code 2 apply but add to your note at (c) (ii) 
the location of the vacant space within the address, eg ‘top 
floor’, first floor-rooms at back’. If you initially identified 
more than 10 household spaces at an address you will 
need to sample as described in Chapter 5 para 8. 
Complete a non-response sheet for each household space 
sampled which does not yield a full interview. Ring Code 
3 for any that are vacant and give the location of the 
household space within the address. 

NOTE: The figure for the total number of households at 
the address should not be altered if during the 
course of interviewing you discover any ‘extra’ 
households or household spaces. 

Code 4 — Person seen and positively refused 
Complete the other parts of the questionnaire as far as 
possible. 

Code 5 — Person seen, did not refuse, but no interview 
achieved or appointment(s) broken 
You will sometimes be left guessing why you did not 
achieve an interview. It may be that, although not willing 
to take part, the person did not like saying ‘No’ face-to- 
face and resolved the problem by never answering the 
door to you again. Or it may be an emergency admission 
to hospital, or leaving home unexpectedly. 

Complete the other parts of the questionnaire as far as 
possible and give what reason you can in (c) (ii). Add 
whether you are not entirely happy with the reason eg, ‘I 
am not sure but.’. 
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Code 6 — Non-contact (no one contacted at sampled 
address h/h) 

Complete the other parts of the questionnaire as far as 
possible. 

You will sometimes know for certain why you do not 
make contact, eg a neighbour tells you the occupant is in 
hospital. In cases where you do not know describe the 
circumstances eg flat on 3rd floor — never an answer — 
neighbours do not know — cannot see if furnished — no 
milk bottles outside’. 

NOTE: You must try throughout the interviewing period 
to establish contact and non-response sheets for 
non-contacts must only be made out during the 
first few weeks of interviewing if your 
information is very firm about absence during 
the whole of the interviewing period. For 
example, if you are told the occupant is in 
hospital you must check again later unless your 
informant is absolutely sure that the person will 
not be returning home. 

Be careful to distinguish correctly between non-contact 
(Code 6) at an address or household space, which is 
usually occupied during the fieldwork period, and non¬ 
response due to a vacant address or household space 
(Code 2 or 3) which is NOT occupied at the time you first 
call. 

4. PART (b) 

i. Type of household accommodation 

Ring the code against the statement that best describes the 
accommodation occupied by the household. 

If none of the printed statements accurately describe the 
situation ring Code 6 and describe the accommodation in 
the space provided. 

ii. Number of households at address 

Only complete this section when there is more than one 
household at the address. 

The total number of households in the first box will 
normally be the total number of household spaces, but 
where you have to sample because there are more than 10 
identified household spaces, enter the number selected in 
your sample. 

You cannot complete this section until you have finished 
interviewing at the address. If, however, you interview 
there over a period of time, do not delay sending in A, B 
and C questionnaires for completed interviews. If 10 or 
fewer households, make a note of the ‘H/ H Number’ last 
used at the address so that you can assign the next number 
to the next household. The last number you use will give 
the ‘total number’ for the first box. 

Example 1 Two household spaces at an address, one of 
which is occupied and you achieve an interview and the 
other is vacant. A non-response sheet for the vacant has to 
be made out. The ‘total number of H / Hs at address’ at the 
top of the page is 2, and in the boxes in b (ii) the ‘total 


number of eligible H/Hs selected’ is 2. The other two 
boxes are 1 achieved and 1 not achieved. 

Example 2 There are 14 household spaces at the address 
and you select 7 by sampling. You achieve 3 interviews 
but have to make out 4 non-response sheets because 2 of 
the selected spaces are vacant, one householder refuses, 
and the occupant of the fourth is in hospital throughout 
the fieldwork period. 

The *10131 no.’ at the top of the page and the boxes in b (ii) 
are the same on all four non-response sheets. 14 is the 
*10131 no.’ and the b (ii) boxes are 7 eligible H/ Hs selected, 
3 achieved and 4 not achieved (the refusal, the two vacant 
spaces and the no contact). Obviously you cannot 
complete the b (ii) boxes on any of the sheets until you 
have finished interviewing at the address because, not 
until then will you know the full position. 

5. PART (c) 

We are particularly interested in the dates and times of 
calls at addresses which are returned as non-response. 

Enter at (i) in the relevant boxes, the date and time of each 
call and the position, or relationship, of the person seen. If 
you make more than 7 calls continue at the bottom of the 
page. 

(ii) Stated reason for non-response. We want you to tell 
us in this space the reason for the non-response. If you 
have made contact with the household quote, as far as you 
can, the informant’s own words for the refusal. If you 
think the reason(s) stated are not the real reason, we have 
left a space at the bottom for you to tell us what you judge 
the reason to be. 

Also use this space to give a brief description of the 
position of each vacant household space within an 
address. 

6. PART (d) 

Even though a household may refuse to be interviewed for 
some reason, the informant may still be willing to give 
basic household information. Where possible, code the 
data required by asking the informant the necessary 
questions. An introduction is suggested when you do 
make contact to allow you to introduce the basic 
questions. If the informant refuses to answer these 
questions, or in cases where you have not been able to 
contact any member of the household, please code as 
much information as you can from what you have heard 
about the household. 

Even if an informant refuses, you may be able to learn a 
great deal about the household from the conversation. 

When you know that you have been able to enter all 
members of the household along the top of the columns, 
ring Code 1 at the foot of the page. If you are not sure ring 
Code 2. 

Year of birth/age. Enter the year of birth and age, if the 
information is forthcoming. If you cannot obtain an exact 
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age, please include an estimate, if necessary age ranges 
will do eg 40-55, over 70. 

We require as much information as possible regarding 
people selected for the survey, but who, for one reason or 
another, do not take part, so that we can establish 


whether or not we have a representative sample of the 
population. We may be missing a significant proportion 
of certain people or age groups. The only way we can 
check this is by finding out as much as possible about the 
people and households who would not, or could not, be 
interviewed. 
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LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 1977 


QUESTIONNAIRE D 
NON RESPONSE SHEET 


Region 

Area 

Int. Dist. 

Address 

H/H 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

| 

1 

| 




Total No. 
of H/Hs at 
address 


INTERVIEWER'S NAME. 


AUTHORITY NUMBER, 


(a) This household is returned as:- 

Ineligible (Specify) . No further details 

Vacant (Whole address empty). 2 require 

Vacant (Household space empty).3 

Person seen and positively refused...^ 

Person seen, did not refuse, hut no interview achieved 

or appointment(s) broken. 5 

Non-contact (no one contacted at sampled address/h/h)..■.g 


(b) (i) Type of household accommodation:- 


whole house detached, 

semi-detached, terraced.1 

flat/maisonette(purpose built).. 2 

.other flat/maisonette/rooms.3 

caravan. ^ 

hotel.5 

other (Specify) .g 


(ii) If this household is one of several 
households at the sampled address 
please record:- 

Total number of eligible 

h/hs selected |_ 

Number of eligible h/hs 

where interview achieved |_ 

Number of eligible h/hs 1 

where NO interview achieved I 


(c) (i) Calls made on Household 


2 3 h 5 6 7 


Date 


Time of call 


Person seen 


(ii) Stated reasons for non-response (Specify whatever the informant stated as 
reasons for refusal/why you could not contact anyone within this household) 


If more than one reason given or if you feel stated reason was not the real reason 
for non-response enter below what you feel to be the real/main reason for non¬ 
response . 
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Appendix 4 Estimating the number of vacant properties in 
England in the spring of 1977 — the method, the 
results and their reliability 


A4.1 Introduction 

Our purpose here is to examine the reliability of the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS) of 1977 as a source for 
estimating the number of vacant properties. We are 
concerned with the ways in which the LFS results were 
evidently misleading and the ways in which the 
information it provides might be used to yield better 
estimates. 

To do this three different counts derived from the LFS 
will be compared, and their relative merits assessed. 

The three counts concerned are: 

The LFS estimate 

the number of accommodation units coded by LFS 
interviewers as vacant. This is the count from the 
LFS which has been used in the past to estimate the 
number of vacant properties in the country; 

The HQ-edited LFS estimate 
the number of accommodation units which appear 
to be vacant when other information provided by 
LFS interviewers as well as their coding of‘vacant’ 
is taken into account. This has not been used before 
as a basis for estimates, but is available and could be 
used if it appears to be more reliable than the usual 
one; 

The VPS estimate 

the number of accommodation units found to have 
been vacant at the time of the LFS, by a subsequent 
survey of certain properties where no interview was 
achieved on LFS (the Vacant Property Survey). 
This is obviously a more costly way of obtaining a 
count than the other two and the extent of the 
improvement it produces is worth particular 
attention. In the present case, however, it had the 
additional benefit of providing information about 
the kinds of accommodation that were vacant, the 
durations of vacancies and the reasons why 
properties were vacant. 

To understand how and why the three counts differ and 
which is likely to be the most accurate it is necessary to 
describe in some detail the method by which each was 
achieved. In the following sections each method and the 
number of vacant properties it produces will be given in 
turn. The three results will be set side by side and their 
relative merits summarised and, in the final section, a best 
estimate of the number of vacant properties is given. 


A4.2 The LFS estimate 

a) The LFS as a sampling frame 

Since 1973, a Labour Force Survey has been carried out 
biennially by Census Division of the Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys on behalf of the European 
Economic Community and the Department of 
Employment. Its purpose is to provide information about 
the country’s labour force which can be compared with 
that similarly collected from other EEC countries. It is 
considered to be a suitable vehicle for sampling vacant 
properties partly because of its size, being a sample of 
some 87,000 addresses — almost Vi% of all housing in 
England* — but also because the sample is drawn from 
local authority valuation lists. These are for the most part 
comprehensive lists of domestic property whether 
occupied, vacant or derelictf. As a sampling frame for 
vacant properties they have an advantage therefore over 
the frame more commonly used on surveys, the Electoral 
Register which only includes addresses occupied by 
registered electors. The valuation lists are deficient 
however in that they exclude those newly-built properties 
which have yet to be entered on the lists at the time 
sampling takes place. Hence the LFS sample does under¬ 
represent new properties and, particularly important in 
the present context, vacant new properties. 

In addition to this deficiency of the frame, the sample 
drawn for LFS omits rateable units at military bases, such 
as army camps, and domestic accommodation attached 
to non-domestic units such as schools and hospitals if the 
accommodation is not listed separately or referred to in 
the valuation lists. Rateable units listed as ‘shop and flat’ 
or ‘shop and rooms’ are, however, included in the sample. 

Thus numbers of vacant properties derived from LFS 
exclude any at military bases and must to an unknown 
extent be deficient in newly-built dwellings and 
accommodation attached to certain non-domestic 
premises. 

b) The 1977 LFS — the procedure followed for 
identifying vacant accommodation 

The sample for the 1977 LFS was drawn in September 
1976 and interviewers called at the selected addresses 


* The Labour Force Survey actually covers the U K as a whole, but for 
this study of vacant properties, only the sample for England was 
used. 

t The valuation list may under-represent derelict housing in that 
buildings already derelict in 1973 when the lists were compiled may 
have been omitted from them. 
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during a seven week period from the end of April to the 
beginning of June 1977. At each address an interview was 
sought with members of the resident household to obtain 
the information needed for the LFS. 

Wherever an interview was not achieved, for any reason, 
the interviewer completed a Non-Response Record. On 
this she or he was instructed first to code the reason for 
non-response into one of six categories, and then to write 
an explanation of why no interview was achieved. 

The six categories of non-response which were to be 
coded were:— 

1 Ineligible (specify)... (eg demolished, derelict, non- 
residential) 

2 Non-contact (no-one contacted at sampled 
address/h’hd space) 

3 Vacant (whole address empty) 

4 Vacant (household space empty) 

5 Person seen and positively refused 

6 Person seen, did not positively refuse, but no 
interview achieved or appointment broken. 

A copy of the Non-Response Record and relevant 
interviewer instructions is given in Appendix 3. 

Estimates of the numbers of vacant properties when 
based on LFS figures are derived from the sum of codes 3 
and 4 — Vacant (whole address empty) and Vacant 
(household space empty). Interviewers are asked to use 
one of these two codes when they are unable to find a 
household on their first call and have reason to believe the 
accommodation is not occupied. 

Before going on to show what the results were for 1977, it 
is important to explain the difference between the two 
codes, 3 and 4, since it relates to a discrepancy in the 
numbers of vacant ‘units’ identified in different enquiries. 

c) Addresses, Rateable Units and Household Spaces 
‘Address’ in the present report means the address of a 
rateable unit. This is usually the same as a postal address, 
eg, ‘1 Laburnum Grove etc.’ or ‘Flat 6, Acacia 

Mansions.’ but sometimes, when a building has been 

converted and new units separately rated, the address 
may be “Flat, 1st Floor, 17 Crescent Road....” The vast 
majority of rateable units are occupied by one household 
only, or would normally be the home of just one 
household, if they happen to be currently empty. A 
minority, however, are multi-occupied; they house more 
than one household, because for example, they consist of 
a number of flatlets, which are not separately rated. 

In either case, the accommodation occupied by one 
household, whether all or part of a Rateable Unit, is in 
most housing surveys termed a household space or 
accommodation unit. In the Vacant Property Survey the 


term ‘household space’ is used. Unfortunately for present 
purposes the term ‘household space’ was used more 
restrictively in the LFS: it was only used to refer to one 
household’s accommodation in multi-occupied rateable 
units. A household’s accommodation which included all 
of a rateable unit was instead called an ‘address’. 

Thus code 3 ‘vacant (whole address empty)’ means an 
empty rateable unit which would normally be occupied by 
one household; and code 4 ‘vacant (household space 
empty)’ means an empty part of a rateable unit, the part 
being normally the accommodation of just one 
household. 

In the interests of simplicity the two will be amalgamated 
in what follows and termed ‘household spaces’. 

In doing this, however, we ignore a difficulty peculiar to 
vacant accommodation. LFS interviewers were asked to 
find out the number of household spaces at each address 
and to return a Non-Response Record for each where no 
interview was achieved. In practice it is often impossible 
to determine the number of household spaces within a 
rateable unit at which no interview is carried out. 
Accordingly the interviewer will normally return a single 
Non-Response Record for the whole address, assuming 
(usually correctly) that it contains only one household 
space. Alternatively she may have some reason to believe 
there is more than one household space at the address and 
make an informed guess about the number. 

As a result, for this reason alone the number of vacant 
household spaces reported by LFS interviewers is 
unlikely to be wholly accurate. Thus although we can 
overlook the distinction made in the LFS between vacant 
household spaces and addresses, calling both ‘household 
spaces’, the practical difficulty described above will | 
account for some of the discrepancies between the LFS | 
figure of vacant properties and the figure obtained from 
the more detailed enquiries made in the Vacant Property 8 
Survey, shown in Section A4.6. An important point to 
note is that the 1977 LFS was the first on which 
interviewers were asked to record vacant household I 
spaces at partly-occupied addresses. This is likely to I 
increase the apparent number of vacant units above what I 
it would have been had they followed the procedure of « 
1975 when unoccupied units of this kind were ignored. I 
That is to say the earlier figure was spuriously low. 


d) The number of vacant household spaces identified 
by the 1977 LFS 

As described earlier, a sample of over 87,000 addresses 
was drawn in England for the 1977 LFS. About 400 of 
these addresses were not issued to LFS interviewers 
because it seemed probable that they were demolished or 
derelict (see (e) below). LFS interviewers therefore visited 
some 87.0 thousand addresses. 

Of these, the interviewers classified some 2.8 thousand as 
‘ineligible’ (on Non-Response Records) — that is, the 
addresses were, for example non-residential, demolished, 
derelict or used as second and holiday homes. 










Table A4.1 Household spaces identified as vacant by the Labour Force Survey 1977 



Sample issued t 

interviewers 

o LFS 

Sample issued to SSD 

interviewers 

Total sample 


No. 

% 

No._ _%_ 

No. % 

Sampled addresses 

86,964 


392 

87,356 

Addresses found to be ineligible 
Household spaces found by 

2,793* 


379 

3,172 

interviewers 

88,195 

100 

13 100 

88,211 100 

Vacant household spaces 

3,597 

4.1 

13 100 

3,610 4.1 


* This figure includes a number of household spaces used as second and holiday homes. The exact number of these is not recorded on LFS but, 
from the Vacant Property Survey, it is estimated to be 329. 


Having then eliminated the ineligible addresses, the 
interviewers were left with 84.2 thousand and at these 
addresses they identified 88.2 thousand household spaces. 
Of these household spaces they classified 3.6 thousand, or 
4.1%, as vacant. 

The 3.6 thousand — actually 3597 — is the figure 
normally available from LFS on which the population 
estimate is based. The details are shown in the first 
column of Table A4.1 

e) Vacant accommodation at sampled addresses not 
issued to LFS interviewers 

It was mentioned above that about 400 sampled addresses 
were not issued to LFS interviewers. These addresses 
were shown on the valuation lists to have been ‘taken out 
of rating’ (TOR) and to be in districts with large numbers 
of such addresses. Enquiries at the Rates Offices 
concerned revealed that the places had been demolished 
or were derelict and uninhabited. For this reason they 
were not issued to LFS interviewers, whose main task was 
to interview people. 

The group of addresses were, however, important in the 
present context since, as mentioned in Chapter 1, those 
which were derelict and uninhabited were of interest for 
the survey of vacant accommodation. The addresses 
involved were therefore visited by Social Survey Division 
(SSD) interviewers at the same time as the rest of the 
sample was being visited for the LFS. 

Of the 392 addresses concerned 13 were found to be still 
standing and vacant. They are shown in the second 
column of Table A4.1. If they are added to the 3597 
vacant household spaces recorded earlier, then 3610 
household spaces were directly identified as vacant from 
the 1977 LFS samplej. This remains 4.1% of all the 
eligible household spaces identified. 

A4.3 The HQ-edited LFS estimate 

a) A second look at the reasons for Non-Response on 
the 1977 LFS 

There are basically two ways in which the number of 
vacant units shown by LFS interviewers might be 
defective. Firstly, some units may have been mistakenly 
coded as vacant accommodation when in fact they were 


+ Vacant addresses of this kind were not included in the 1975 LFS 
figures because, on that survey, addresses marked ‘taken out of 
rating’ were not included in the sample. 


either not vacant or not domestic living accommodation. 
M^classification of this kind would inflate the number of 
vacant household spaces beyond the true figure. 

Secondly, some units which were actually vacant 
household spaces may have been wrongly classed as 
ineligible or allotted to some other incorrect category of 
non-response. This would depress the number of 
vacancies below the true figure. 

Such mis-classifications are likely to arise not only 
through interviewer error, but also because LFS 
documents are not primarily designed to identify vacant 
domestic accommodation. 

At the outset of the present enquiry it was expected that 
both types of error would occur and that on balance they 
would cancel one another out. 

To find out what had in fact happened it was decided to 
begin by considering all units for which a Non-Response 
Record had been returned. 

[A third possibility — that interview schedules had been 
returned for accommodation which was actually vacant 
at the first call — was likely to be so rare, and so expensive 
and difficult to check that no attempt was made to do so. 
The implications of ignoring this potential source of error 
are discussed in Section A 4.6.] 

It will be recalled that Non-Response Records were 
returned by interviewers for every address or part of an 
address at which no interview was achieved. The Records 
included not only the interviewers’ coded reason for non¬ 
response — the basis of the figures in the last section — 
but also a written explanation of the non-response. 

The written explanations in conjunction with the coded 
reasons were examined by headquarters staff primarily to 
decide which of the non-responding units should be 
revisited for the Vacant Property Survey; ie because they 
appeared to be vacant or possibly vacant domestic 
accommodation. The results are, however, of interest in 
their own right because together with the others given in 
this report they will show whether a more accurate figure 
of vacancies than is currently obtained from LFS could be 
derived by using the additional material on the Non- 
Response Records. 

There were a number of reasons to expect before the 
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exercise began that it would be productive in this respect. 
Firstly it was known from an analysis of Non-Response 
Records for the 1975 LFS that interviewers coding of the 
reason for non-response does not always tally with their 
written explanation; for example an address coded 
‘ineligible’ might be described as vacant, whilst another 
coded ‘vacant’ is said to be demolished. Secondly the 
instructions given to LFS interviewers mean that derelict 
addresses are coded ‘ineligible’. These were of interest 
however, when considering vacant accommodation. 
Thirdly it was decided, as on the Census, to exclude non¬ 
permanent dwellings such as caravans, from the present 
counts. LFS interviewers however are not instructed to 
code these as ‘ineligible’ if they find them to be vacant, and 
they may therefore be included amongst the number of 
vacancies. 

It therefore seemed possible that an examination of the 
Non-Response Records would produce a more accurate 
count of the number of vacancies than can be obtained by 
adding up those coded ‘vacant’. 

The main reason for examining the Non-Response 
Records, however, was to select the units for inclusion in 
the Vacant Property Survey. In addition, therefore, to 
deciding which of the units coded ‘vacant’ were almost 
certainly not vacant domestic accommodation and which 
of those not coded ‘vacant’ almost certainly were, we 
wanted to pick out other non-responding units which 
might be vacant, although the LFS interviewer had not 
coded them as such. These were the units at which the 
interviewer had been unable to contact anyone and 
unable to find out anything about the occupants!. 

b) The extent of Non-Response in the 1977 LFS 

At this point, an account of the total non-response on the 
1977 LFS will indicate the numerical limits to our search 
for units which were probably or possibly vacant. 

Amongst the 88.2 thousand household spaces identified 
by LFS interviewers, no interview was achieved at 15.9 
thousand (just over 18%): at about 9.5 thousand the 
interviewer made contact with a member of the household 
but no interview was achieved because the household 
refused to be interviewed or broke appointments and the 
like. This left some 6.5 thousand units amongst which we 
should expect to find vacancies, and of these, as shown in 
Section A 4.2, 3.6 thousand were actually classified as 
‘vacant’ by LFS interviewers. In addition, as mentioned 
earlier, some vacant or derelict properties were expected 
to be amongst the 2.8 thousand addresses coded 
‘ineligible’. This brings the total number of household 
spaces which were of interest to the count of vacancies to 
9.3 thousand. The details are shown in Table A4.2. 

c) The sample of non-respondents and reweighting the 
results of the VPS 

Vacant properties are relatively dispersed and therefore 


LFS interviewers are asked to obtain as much information as 
possible about people at the sampled addresses who are not 
interviewed. This is done so that the effects of non-response on the 
LFS results may be assessed. 


expensive for interviewers to visit. Since the LFS was 
expected to yield more than adequate numbers for the 
Vacant Property Survey, it was decided to reduce the cost 
of the latter by revisiting only a sample of the non¬ 
responding addresses which were actually or possibly 
vacant. To save not only interviewer costs but also those 
of headquarters staff, the examination of Non-Response 
Records described above was also confined to a sample of 
all such documents. The procedure affects the numerical 
results in the remainder of the appendix and must 
therefore be described in some detail. 

Table A4.2 Details of non-response to the LFS 1977: 

Reasons coded by LFS interviewers 
Sample of rateable units issued to LFS interviewers 86964 

Ineligible rateable units (eg non-residential, demolished) 2793 

Total number of household spaces identified 88195 

Number of households interviewed 72279 

Number of household spaces where no interview achieved 15916 

and interviewers’ coded reason 
for non-response was: — 

refusal, broken appointment, etc 9451 

non-contact 2684 ) 

vacant 3597 > 6465 

not coded/no Non-Response Record 184 * 


Analysis of the 1975 LFS Non-Response Records 
suggested that between 5,000 and 6,000 addresses would 
be classified by HQ staff as worth revisiting for the Vacant 
Property Survey, and it was believed that some 3,000 to 
3,800 household spaces amongst these would prove to 
have been vacant. 

The most scattered part of the sample lay in non¬ 
metropolitan districts, and it was decided to include only 
half the addresses in these areas. This, it was estimated, 
would reduce the numbers of vacant household spaces to 
between 2,000 and 2,800. This was sufficient for the 
Vacanty Property Survey. 

Sub-sampling was carried out in the non-metropolitan 
districts by taking one in two of the clusters of addresses 
which had been formed when allocating work to LFS 
interviewers. 

As a consequence of the sub-sampling, the results 
obtained on the Vacant Property Survey for non¬ 
metropolitan districts have to be multiplied by two to give 
the proportions actually in those areas. The figures given 
hereafter in this report have therefore been weighted in 
this way. For this reason, they will not agree exactly with 
the figures based on the total LFS sample as given above 
in Tables A4.1 and A4.2. 

d) The number of ' probable’ vacancies — The 
reclassification of LFS non-response by HQ staff 
The Non-Response Records examined by HQ staff were, 
as mentioned earlier, those coded ‘ineligible’. Vacant’ or 
‘non-contact’. Scrutiny of the detailed comments resulted 
in a number of cases being reclassified as shown in Table 
A4.3. 

The number of vacancies as coded by LFS interviewers, 
after sub-sampling and reweighting, is given as 3613 
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Table A4.3 


The number of ‘probable’ and ‘possible’ vacancies in the LFS. Those identified by HQ staff after examination of interviewers’ 
Non-Response Record. 

(Weighted figures') 


At addresses allocated to LFS interviews 


Reclassified by HQ as:- Coded by LFS Interviewers as:- 

Vacant Ineligible 


1 Not Vacant Domestic 
Acco mmod atio n 
a) Ineligible 

Non-residential business, institution, 


hotel etc. 76 

Caravan, houseboat 5 3 

Demolished 59 

Holiday home, holiday letting, 
second home 44 

b) Non-contact 

Occupants away 87 

Occupants not away, out all calls 

etc. 29 

Total not vacant 348 


2 Possibly vacant 

Coded - ‘ineligible’ by interviewer 
but no reason given - 

Not coded ‘vacant’ but described 
as under-reconstruction - 

Coded and/or described as ‘non- 
contact’ by interviewer but no infor¬ 
mation recorded about household 10 

Total possibly vacant 10 

3 Probably vacant 

Coded ‘ineligible’ but described 

as derelict — 

Described as vacant, boarded 

up/or coded vacant but not described/or 

coded vacant and described as derelict 3255 

Total probably vacant 3255 


31 

19 

2147 


18 


28 


241 

168 

409 


Non- 

contact 


17 

3 

34 

647 

806 

1519 


1055 

1057 


49 

49 


- Addresses Total at 

Not coded/ not allocated all sample 

No record to LFS addresses 

interviewer 


497 

360 

378 1509 

407 
765 
854 

378 4392 


1068 

1095 


3486 

3727 


4 Not known 


155 - 155 


Total non-response records 

examined 3613 


2584 2625 155 


392 


9369 


(rather than the figure of 3597 shown earlier). This is 
shown at the foot of the first column, but of these, 348, 
nearly 10%, were, according to the interviewers detailed 
comments, either not vacant or, more commonly, not 
domestic living accommodation as defined here. When 
these cases and 10 which were apparently non-contacts 
are removed, 3255 vacancies remain. 

This reduction, however, was more than off-set by 
accessions from other non-response categories, 409 from 
those coded ‘ineligible’ and a further 49 from the ‘non¬ 
contacts’. 

As noted earlier, LFS interviewers were instructed to 
code derelict addresses as ‘ineligible’, and to state briefly 
the reason why an address was ineligible, eg. “derelict”. 
About 240 of the 409 ‘ineligibles’judged by HQ staff to be 
probably vacant were described as derelict by 
interviewers. The remainder were described as boarded 
up, vacant, empty and so on. All these addresses were 
included as probably vacant for the present enquiry 
because, as explained in Chapter 1 of this report, it was 
suspected that some might more appropriately be classed 
as ‘vacant’. 

The 240 ‘ineligibles’ described as derelict undoubtedly 
exclude some of the properties perceived as derelict by 


LFS interviewers: it is known, for example, that some 
coded ‘vacant’ were described as derelict. In addition, 
since LFS interviewers were not instructed about the way 
they should treat boarded-up dwellings, no count of them 
is available. For these reasons, no estimate of the numbers 
of such properties can be derived from the 1977 LFS, nor 
can other vacant accommodation be clearly distinguished 
from them, either from the original coding by 
interviewers or the subsequent HQ exercise. 

The net result of removing from the original group of 
vacancies units which were evidently not vacant domestic 
accommodation and adding those which probably 
were although they had not been so coded, was to increase 
the number of probable vacancies identifiable from the 
LFS, from 3613 to 3713. If to these are added the 14 found 
by SSD interviewers at the addresses not allocated to LFS 
interviewers, the number becomes 3727, (see Section 3 of 
Table A4.3). 

The base number — the total household spaces identified 
by LFS-is also revised by the procedure described: the 
‘ineligible’ units which were reclassified as vacant are 
added, and the ‘vacants’ which were non-residential are 
deducted. As a result 3727 household spaces out of 88,733 
are shown to be vacant, ie 4.2%. This compares with the 
4.1% derived from the LFS by the usual method (Section 
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A4.2d); a very small difference although it must be 
remembered that this HQ figure includes derelict 
properties which the LFS count omits*. 

The composition of the group of vacancies, however, has 
changed more than the number: of the units coded 
‘vacant’ by LFS interviewers only 90% were classed as 
‘Probably Vacant’ by HQ; and only 87% of the‘Probably 
Vacant’ had originally been coded ‘vacant’ by 
interviewers. The accuracy and value of this HQ 
regrouping will be discussed in Section A4.5 

The second section of Table A4.3 concerns a group of 
over 1,000 units classified by HQ as ‘Possibly Vacant’. 
The great majority were originally amongst those coded 
‘Non-contact’ by LFS interviewers. They were the cases 
where the latter had neither spoken to occupants nor been 
able to find out anything about them, but did not code or 
describe the accommodation as vacant. From the 
information given on the Non-Response Record there 
was no reason to assume that any of the units were in fact 
vacant and they cannot be used to modify any figure 
directly derived from LFS. But it is obviously possible 
that some were unoccupied and that the true number of 
vacancies was greater than the 3727 classed as ‘Probably 
Vacant’ by HQ staff. 

In addition, no information was available for 155 units 
(Section 4 of Table A4.3) and any of these may have been 
vacant. 

In the following pages we shall show how many of the 
‘probably’ and ‘possibly’ vacant and of the ‘not knowns’ 
were confirmed as vacant by the Vacant Property Survey. 

A4.4 The VPS estimate 

a) The Vacant Property Survey — the method 
All the non-responding household spaces classified by 
HQ staff as ‘Probably Vacant’ ‘Possibly Vacant’ or ‘Not 
Known’, were revisited by Social Survey Division 
interviewers between September and November 1977 — 
some 4 months or so after the LFS interviewers’ calif. 

The first task of the new team of interviewers, and the 
only one of interest here, was to establish whether or not 
the unit had been vacant on the date of the LFS 
interviewers first call. To do this SSD interviewers were 
asked to contact the occupier if there was one, and if there 
was not, to speak to a neighbour or someone else living 
nearby. The guidance given to interviewers about the 
meaning of‘vacant’ is shown in Appendix 1 together with 
other definitions. With few exceptions, ‘Vacant’ meant 
the accommodation was unused and contained no 
furniture. 

If the occupier or local informant said the 
accommodation had not been vacant on the specified date 
this was accepted and the unit was counted as not vacant. 

* As will be shown in Section A4.6, excluding second homes, a total of 
3907, or 4.4%. household spaces were either coded or described as 
vacant or derelict by LFS interviewers, 
t Local Authority owners were interviewed in January and early 
February 1978. 


If the informant said the unit had been vacant and 
believed it to have been so far at least 8 weeks altogether, 
the interviewer then went on to contact the owner (unless 
the informant was himself the owner-occupier). This was 
done because a main concern of the Survey was with the 
reasons for prolonged vacancies and it was supposed that 
the owner would be the best informant for this purpose. It 
has a bearing on the present results, however, because if 
the owner when contacted said the accommodation had 
not been vacant, his account was accepted in preference to 
that of the local informant, unless the latter was the 
occupier concerned. 

When the occupier or local informant did not know if the 
accommodation had been vacant on the given date the 
interviewer attempted to find the owner, and if successful 
she again accepted his report of whether or not the place 
had been vacant. Thus if either kind of informant said the 
unit had not been vacant, the statement was accepted. 
This procedure, in theory, introduces some bias which 
works in favour of finding accommodation not vacant. 

A device adopted to deal with cases where the LFS 
interviewer failed to record the date of the visit on which 
the property was recorded as vacant may operate in a 
similar way. Where no date was given one was allotted at 
random within a defined period. If any of the vacancies 
involved were very brief or began only just before the LFS 
interviewer’s visit, the randomly allotted date may have 
fallen outside the period of the vacancy. It is unlikely that 
any such losses were balanced by the inclusion of other 
vacancies in these properties, which took in the randomly 
allotted date. However a check showed that the 
proportion of addresses with allotted dates amongst those 
found to be ‘not vacant’ is not significantly higher than 
that amongst those confirmed to be ‘vacant’. So the error 
involved may be slight. 

In addition, collecting the information was difficult. 
Quite often it had to be obtained from a series of 
informants. Some (eg neighbours) were not directly 
concerned with the property in question and did not 
necessarily know for sure whether it had been vacant nor, 
if so, when. Many were suspicious of the interviewers’ 
enquiries and there was considerable hostility to the 
survey: some informants feared that it foreshadowed the 
compulsory purchase of property or the billeting of 
tenants on them. Moreover even the most willing and 
knowledgeable of informants was being asked to recall a 
situation of some months past. 

The loss of vacancies, if any, for any of these reasons is 
unknown. 

b) The Vacant Property Survey — the results 
As a result of the Vacant Property Survey, 2582 LFS 
household spaces were confirmed to have been vacant at 
the time of the LFS. In addition, 97 extra vacant 
household spaces were found in vacant addresses 
revisited in the VPS, bringing the total to 2679. This 2.7 
thousand compares with the 3.6 and 3.7 thousand found 
by using LFS records. 
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The interviewers’ enquiries also reduced the total number 
of household spaces amongst the LFS sample addresses 
to 88.6 thousand (because some of those visited turned 
out to be non-residential). Thus the 2.7 thousand found to 
have been vacant (including those that were derelict) 
formed 3.0% of all domestic living accommodation 
identified in the LFS sample. As will be shown in Section 
A4.6, taking into account the non-response in the VPS, 
this estimate is increased to 3.1%. And this compares with 
the 4.1% and 4.2% discovered by the other methods. 

The confidence which can be placed in the new figure, 
however, depends in part on how the earlier ones were 
reduced and the reasons why about a thousand net were 
discarded. In what follows we show first the number of 
vacant units found in each of the categories constructed 
by HQ staff and what was discovered about the remaining 
units. Then we show the outcome for each of the LFS 
interviewers’ coded non-response groups: how many of 
those they coded vacant were confirmed, and how many 
of those they placed in other non-response groups 
appeared in fact to have been vacant, and so on. 

c) The ‘Probably Vacant’ units identified by HQ and 
the outcome in the Vacant Property Survey 
Table A4.4 shows that 68% (2.5 thousand) of the 3.7 
thousand units classed by HQ as ‘probably vacant’ turned 
out to have been so (Section 2 col.iii): over a thousand 
were evidently not vacant or not domestic 
accommodation and no information could be obtained 
about the remaining two hundred or so. The thousand or 
so found not to be vacant living accommodation are of 
particular interest. Nearly a fifth (190) were not domestic 
accommodation as defined here. Others, although 
domestic, were not ‘vacant’ under the detailed definition 
used in the Vacant Property Survey. A few were not 
defined as separate household spaces in the VPS*. Many 
however, were in fact occupied at the time of the LFS and 
it seems that more exhaustive enquiries made by LFS 
interviewers might have found them to be so. It is, of 
course, possible that the information obtained in the 
Vacant Property Survey is incorrect and that some of 
these household spaces had actually been vacant at the 
time of the LFS. This possibility is investigated in Section 


* The definition of a "household space" used for the Vacant 
Property Survey differed slightly from that used on the LFS, being 
somewhat closer to the concept of a ‘dwelling’. For the LFS, if 
individuals at an address catered separately they were taken to be 
separate households. For the Vacant Property Survey, however, if 
such households shared one letting, their accommodation was 
treated as one unit or household space. Asa result a small number of 
vacant household spaces identified on the LFS were not deemed 
separate household spaces for present purposes. 

The way in which the number of identified household spaces differed 
between the two surveys is illustrated by comparing the total in the 
last box of Section 1(e), (76), with the total of column (x) (97) in 
Table A4.4. Some of the 76 household spaces reported by the LFS 
interviewers were not considered to be household spaces according 
to the definition used in the Vacant Property Survey. In other cases, 
however, the later interviewers identified more household spaces 
than had earlier been found. The net effect in this case was to add 21 
(97-76) household spaces to those classed as 'not vacant'. As 
mentioned earlier, the same modification made to those confirmed 
as vacant adds a net 97 vacant household spaces to the VPS total. 


A4.6 where the extent of under-enumeration of vacant 
properties is assessed. 

d) The ‘Possibly Vacant’ units identified by HQ and 
the outcome in the Vacant Property Survey 

Amongst the thousand or so units classified by HQ as 
‘possibly vacant’ (usually coded ‘non-contact’ by LFS 
interviewers but where no information about the 
occupants was obtained), just over 5% (55) were found by 
the VPS to have been vacant. A further 6 vacant units 
turned up amongst the 155 non-responding LFS 
addresses which lacked a Non-Response Record. 

Again there is a possibility that some of those reported 
not to have been vacant were in fact unoccupied at the 
time of the LFS. 

e) Accommodation found vacant by LFS interviewers 
and the results of the Vacant Property Survey 

Table A4.5 shows what happened to all the non¬ 
responding units coded by LFS interviewers as ‘vacant’, 
‘ineligible’ or ‘non-contact’ as the combined result of the 
editing by HQ staff and the Vacant Property Survey. 

Of the 3627 units coded ‘vacant’ by LFS interviewers!, 
about 10% were classed by HQ staff as ineligible 
accommodation. A further 26% were eliminated by the 
Vacant Property Survey because they were ineligible or 
had apparently been occupied at the time of the LFS. No 
information could be obtained about 4%. The remaining 
60% were confirmed as having been vacant. 

Amongst the nearly 3000 coded ‘ineligible’ by LFS 
interviewers most were accepted as such by HQ staff, but 
11% were found to have been vacant by the Vacant 
Property Survey, most of these vacant ‘ineligibles’ having 
been described as derelict by LFS interviewers. Only 2% 
of all units coded Non-Contact eventually proved to have 
been vacant. 

A4.5 Which is the best figure? 

Table A4.6 sets the results of the three methods of arriving 
at the number of vacant household spaces in the LFS 
sample side by side. 

It is beyond doubt that some of the units coded ‘vacant’ by 
LFS interviewers were in fact occupied and that some 
were not domestic accommodation. It is also certain that, 
as expected, some which they coded ‘ineligible’ were 
vacant according to the present definition. In addition a 
very few of the ‘Non-Contacts’ appear to have been 
vacant. 

The same rearrangements occurred amongst the 
categories constructed by HQ staff as a result of the 
Vacant Property Survey, but to a lesser extent. Of the 
units confirmed as vacant by the latter survey 85% were 
those originally so coded by LFS interviewers, but 98% 
had been classed as ‘Probably Vacant’ by HQ staff. 


+ This figure includes the 14 found vacant by SSD interviewers 
amongst addresses not issued to LFS interviewers. 
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Labour Force Survey 


Table A4.5 What the HQ editing and vacant property survey showed about non-regponse to the 

Outcome of HQ Coded by LFS interviewer as No return 

reclassification ---made 

and VPS Vacant Non-contact Ineligible 

_ No. % No. % No. %_ No. 


Not vacant 
domestic accom¬ 
modation 

Rejected by: HQ 348 10 

VPS 953 26 


1519 

1020 


58 2525 85 

39 101 3 148 


% 


96 


Vacant 

domestic accom¬ 
modation 2192 60 

Not known if 

vacant 134 4 

Total LFS non¬ 
response 3627 100 

investigated 


58 2 

28 1 

2625 100 


326 11 

10 0 
2962 100 


155 


Total LFS non-response 

investigated 


No. 


% 


4392 47 

2222 24 

2582 28 

173 2 

9369 100 


NB Table includes the 392 addresses called on by SSD interviewers; 378 found ineligible and 14 vacant at the time. 


Table A4.6 The number of vacant household spaces found in the LFS sample of addresses by the three different methods 


LFS Interviewers’ 

Categories constructed by 

Vacant Property Survey and 

coding 

HQ from information on 

LFS Non-Response Records 

HQ editing 

No. % 

No. % 

No. % 


Addresses in sample 

87356 


87356 


87356 


Found ineligible (excluding 







second/holiday homes) 

2638 


2366 


2588 


Total household spaces identified 

88465 

100 

88733 

100 

88628 

100 

Second/holiday homes, etc 

329 + 

0.4 

407 

0.5 

579* 

0.7 

Occupied h’hd spaces 

81730 

92.4 

83349 

93.9 

85197* 


Vacant h’hd spaces 

3627 

4.1 

3727 

4.2 

2679* 

3.0 

Not known if vacant (including 







‘non-contact’ at each stage) 

2779 

3.1 

1250 

1.4 

173 

0.2 


In the case of372 h/hold spaces it is not known whether they were usual or second homes. These have been distributed between second homes 
and occupied h/hd spaces in the same proportions as occur amongst known cases, ie 14% (53) were allotted to the ‘second homes' category. 
The HQ edit revealed the number of second/holiday homes amongst those coded ineligible by LFS interviewers; and for the purposes of this 
table they have excluded from the ineligible category and added to the number of household spaces identified. 


It is clear then that there is some error in the original LFS 
figure, and some — perhaps less — in the revised figure 
produced by editing the Non-Response Records. 

The evidence for error in the Vacant Property Survey 
figure is more circumstantial. There is almost certainly 
some and, as explained earlier, the procedure followed is 
likely to yield more false negatives than false positives; the 
figure shown of 3.0% (2679) is most likely to be on the low 
side. 

It is certain , however, that the estimate should not be as 
high as the initial LFS estimate. We shall now look in 
more detail at the possible extent of under-enumeration 
of vacants in the VPS. 

A4.6 The revised estimate of the number of vacant 
properties 

As we have seen, the total number of household spaces 
which were either coded or described by LFS interviewers 
as vacant or derelict was 4075 or 4.6% of the household 
spaces in the sample. (This figure includes the 348 coded 
vacant but rejected by the HQ edit for the VPS as not 
vacant, with the 3727 coded or described as vacant or 
derelict, which were revisited in the VPS.) As explained 


above, the VPS rejected about a third of these as ‘not 
vacant or derelict’ at the time of the LFS. The reasons for 
this are summarised in Table A4.7 

In Table A4.8, the LFS vacant and derelict household 
spaces rejected by the VPS are shown as a proportion of 
all the LFS household spaces. To answer the question 
“Which LFS vacant properties might have been wrongly 
rejected, as ‘not vacant’, by the VPS?”, we shall look at the 
1.6% rejected in more detail. 

There is little doubt that the 0.4% shown in Table A4.8, to 
have been non-domestic premises 8 , caravans or, in fact, 
demolished, and that the 0.2% second homes were 
correctly rejected, given the definitions used in the VPS. 
Similarly there is little doubt about the small number (37) 
which, as described in Section A4.4c were rejected 
because of the difference in definition and identification 
of‘household spaces’ within addresses in the two surveys. 


§ Unoccupied flats or rooms attached to business premises were or 
should have been counted as ‘vacant’ by LFS interviewers. But if 
they were used for storage they were classed as ineligible by HQ staff 
(if they had the information) or by the Vacant Property Survey 
interviewers. 
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At the same time there may be some doubt about whether 
the VPS correctly rejected all the 828 household spaces 
which were found by the VPS to have been occupied, not 
vacant, at the time of the LFS. Table A4.9 gives further 
information about this group. 


Table A4.7 The VPS outcome for household spaces coded/described 
as vacant/derelict by LFS interviewers. 


VPS outcome 

Household spaces coded or described 
as vacant or derelict by LFS inter¬ 
viewers 

Not vacant domestic living 
accommodation at the time 
of the LFS because: — 

% 


Non-domestic 

S 


Caravan 

1 


Demolished 

3 


Second home (estimate) 

4 

36 

Other occupied domestic 
accommodation 

20 


Other reason 

1 


Vacant at the time of the 
LFS 


62 

Probably vacant 


2 

Base + = 100% 


4075 


+ Base includes second homes known or estimated to be amongst 
those coded ' vacant' (rather than ‘ineligible') by LFS interviewers. 


The application of the detailed definition of ‘vacant 
accommodation’ for the Vacant Property Survey 
accounts for some of the reduction in the number of these 
vacants. For example, in the later survey, in properties 
where the occupant was in hospital for a long period, or 
had recently died or was perhaps in the process of moving 
house, the accommodation was not counted as vacant 
unless the bulk of the person’s belongings had been 
removed. However reports from the later interviewers 
show that the application of the Vacant Property Survey 
definition is not always the explanation for the reduction 
in the number of vacants. 

In Table A4.9, it would seem reasonable to assume that 
the following groups have for the most part been correctly 
rejected as ‘not vacant’ by the VPS:— 

1) 116 rejected at HQ because under the VPS 

definition, the LFS interviewer miscoded the reason 
for not contacting a household 

2) (i) 477 where the VPS interviewer spoke to an 

occupier who said that they were living there at the 
time of the LFS. Nearly 50 of this group were 
classed as ‘occupied’ under the more precise 
definition of ‘vacant’ used on the VPS (they are 


Table A4.8 The outcome of 
VPS Outcome 


the VPS for household spaces coded or described as vacant or derelict in the Labour 
LFS h’hd spaces — coded/described as vacant/derelict by LFS 
HQ edit reclassified HQ edit found “probably Total LFS vacant/ 

as not vacant’ vacant” - Revisited in the derelict* 

VPS 


Force Survey. 

VPS H.hd spaces 


Total VPS 

vacant/ 

derelict* 


1. Not Vacant accommodation 

because:— 


No- %_ No. % 


Non-domestic, used for stor¬ 


age, business, institution, 
etc. 76 

Caravan 53 

Demolished at time of LFS 59 

Second homes (estimate) 44 


Other occupied accom¬ 
modation 
Reason not known 
(different configuration of 
h’hd spaces found in the 
LFS & VPS) 

Probably not vacant 
(estimate from amongst 
non-response in the VPS) + - 

Total h’hd spaces not vacant 348 

(excluding second homes) 


73 

124 

712 


193 0.2 

S3 0.1 

132 0.1 

168 0.2 

828 0.9 


37 

43 



2. Vacant 

Confirmed vacant by the 
VPS 

Probably vacant (Estimate 
from amongst non-response 
in the VPS) + 

Extra vacant h’hd spaces 
found at VPS recall or 
from amongst other non¬ 
response in the LFS — 

Total h’hd spaces - 

vacant/derelict _ 

Total LFS vacant/derelict 

h’hd spaces 348 


2521 


2521 


2521 2.8 


2621 

3727 


158 0.2 

2779 3.1 


* % of total LFS h/hold spaces, i.e. 88700 (including derelicts and second homes) 

+ probably '^° rma,ion given in records, it is estimated that about 100 of these 143 household spaces amongst the VPS non-response 1 
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amongst the 103 shown as ‘away at the time of the 
LFS’). For the remaining 430, it would seem that the 
LFS interviewers did not identify these addresses as 
occupied. In most of these cases occupiers had lived 
at the address all the year and there was no doubt 
that the property was occupied at the time of the 
LFS. It would seem that LFS interviewers were 
perhaps over-ready to classify these as ‘vacant’ 
where a more exhaustive enquiry would have 
proved them otherwise. In a few cases, however, the 
occupier had moved into the property about the 
time of the LFS and it is possible that the exact date 
of occupation may have been mistaken. To allow 
for this possibility it is estimated that a maximum 40 
of the 430 may have been vacant not occupied at the 
date of the survey. 

(ii) and (iii) 97 (53 + 44) where the previous occupier 
is shown as ‘away at the time of the LFS’. Again 
these have been rejected under the more precise 
definition and more thorough enquiries in the VPS. 
In fact, in nearly half of these 97 cases, the occupant 
had died but their belongings had not been removed 
from the household space by the time of the LFS. 


Table A4.9 Supplementary analysis of LFS h’hd spaces coded or 
described as vacant or dereUct but found by the VPS 
to have been occupied. 


VPS Outcome 

LFS h’hd spaces 

No. % 

In fact occupied 

1. HQ edit found that h’hd was described by 

LFS interviewer as: — 

Away at time of LFS 

87 ) 

116 0.1 

Out at all calls 

29 f 

2. Revisited for VPS and: - 

i) Present occupiers lived there at LFS 
and say they were:— 

Away at time of LFS 

103 ) 


Probably just one at all calls 

339 } 

477 0.5 

Not known if away or not 

35 f 


ii) Present occupiers have moved in since 

LFS and say previous occupiers were:- 

Away at time of LFS 

53 ) 


Probably just one at all calls 

39 > 

131 0.1 

Not known if away or not 

39 I 


iii) Was found vacant but VPS interviewer 
was told previous occupiers were:- 

Away at time of LFS 

44 ) 


Probably out at all calls 

4# l 

118 0.1 

Not known if away or out 

28 / 


iv) Had been coded on LFS as 

“ineligible — derelict” but occupiers 

Away at time of LFS 

2 l 

22 0.0 

Probably just out at all calls 

20 f 

Total in fact occupied, not vacant 


82 8 + 0.9* 

* % of total LFS h’hd spaces, ie 88700 (including derelic 

■tsand 

second homes) 

+ Excluding an estimate of 36 second homes frot 

n 2 (ii) and 2 (iii) 


The above three groups account for 690 (83%) of the 828 
household spaces which the VPS found occupied, not 
vacant, at the time of the LFS and there is little doubt that 
the vast majorty of these, let us say 650, were in fact 
occupied. 

With regard to the 138 in the other groups in Table A4.9, 


we have no evidence that the application of the stricter 
VPS definition excluded them from the vacants. Also the 
information in the VPS was not obtained from the person 
said to have been occupying the household space at the 
time of the LFS so the informant’s knowledge or memory 
of the situation is more open to doubt. 

There is one further reason why the VPS may have 
rejected as ‘not vacant’ some LFS vacants. Comments 
made by VPS interviewers suggest that in some cases 
interviewers in the LFS called at a different address from 
that visited in the VPS. Evidence of this is incomplete but, 
along with the results of follow-up surveys on a similar 
sample of rateable unit addresses in the NDHS, it seems 
that at least Vi% and at most 2'/ 2 %of LFS vacants were 
found ‘not vacant’ in the VPS because different addresses 
were visited. This means that for this reason between 20- 
98 vacant properties were not enumerated in the VPS. 

Taking the limits of possible under-enumeration for the 
above reasons, we can say that between 20 and 276 LFS 
vacant properties were wrongly rejected by the VPS as 
‘not vacant’. (The figure of 276 includes all the 178 (40 + 
138) found occupied by the VPS where information is 
open to doubt.) Adding these to the 2779 household 
spaces confirmed as vacant by the Vacant Property 
Survey we arrive at an estimate of between 2799 and 3055 
vacant household spaces. Thus 3.2%-3.4%, say 3.3%, is 
the best estimate of household spaces vacant or derelict in 
England in spring 1977. 

Finally, apart from those already mentioned, there is one 
further reason for supposing even this revised estimate of 
vacant household spaces to be too low, though, unlike the 
other reasons, there is no evidence available to help 
estimate the size of its effect. As in any other survey, the 
LFS is likely to have missed some vacancies particularly 
short ones lasting only a day or so. Not identifying a 
property as vacant on the first call, an LFS interviewer 
may have contacted the new occupants on a later call and 
so the property would have been recorded as occupied. 
There is unfortunately no information available to help 
measure the extent of under-enumeration of vacancies for 
this reason but as it concerns mainly very brief vacancies 
its effect on the survey results will not be marked. 

A4.7 The national estimate of vacant properties 

Thus the revised estimate of the number of household 
spaces vacant or derelict in England in the spring, of 1977 
is between 555,000 and 605,000, say 580,000 household 
spaces. This estimate has been revised as explained above, 
to take account of possible under-enumeration of 
vacancies in the VPS except those brief vacancies possibly 
missed in the initial Labour Force Survey. 

Many housing statistics are given in terms of dwellings 
rather than household spaces but the conversion of the 
estimate of vacant household spaces to one of dwellings is 
not straightforward. From the information available in 
the LFS, VPS and National Dwelling and Housing 
Survey (NDHS), it would seem that figures for vacant 
rateable units are a good approximation to figures for 
vacant dwellings. Taking into account the possible under- 
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enumeration of vacant properties in the VPS described 
above, but excluding any adjustment for short vacancies 
which might have been missed, it is estimated that 
between 3.2% and 3.4% say 3.3% (2800) rateable units 
included in the LFS were vacant or partly vacant. This 
gives a national estimate of between 530,000 and 
570,000, or approximately 550,000 vacant or derelict 
rateable units. 

In Appendix 6 the estimated sampling error of the 
number of vacant rateable units is given. If we assume 


that the range 3.2%-3.4% is the 95% confidence interval 
for the proportion vacant taking into account 
enumeration errors, we can combine this estimate with 
that for sampling errors (assuming both sources of error 
to be independent) to give a combined 95% confidence 
interval of approximately + 0.3%. Thus the confidence 
interval becomes 3.0%-3.6%, or approximately 500- 
600,000 vacant rateable units. These limits therefore 
denote the probable extremes of error around the sample 
estimate of 550,000 vacant or derelict rateable units. 




Appendix 5 A comparison of the Vacant Property Survey (VPS) 
and National Dwelling and Housing Survey 
(NDHS) results regarding vacant housing. 


A5.1 The National Dwelling and Housing Survey 
(NDHS) 

The National Dwelling and Housing Survey (NDHS) was 
a large-scale survey conducted towards the end of 1977 by 
the Department of the Environment. The survey, like the 
1977 Labour Force Survey, included x /i% of all domestic 
rateable units in England, though in some housing stress 
areas the sample was larger than this. It was designed to 
update basic housing data from the 1971 census 
benchmarks, including the estimate of the number of 
vacant dwellings. 

A5.2 The number of vacant properties 

From the NDHS results, it is estimated that at the end of 
1977 there were 729,000 vacant dwellings and second 
homes in England. It is further estimated (partly from the 
results of the VPS) that 120,000 of these were second 
homes, so the NDHS estimate of vacant dwellings is 
609,000, equivalent to 3.5% of the dwelling stock. This 
figure excludes 137,000 properties which were derelict or 
boarded up and enumerated separately by NDHS 
interviewers. If we include these, the estimate is about 
746,000 vacant dwellings and derelict properties, 
equivalent to about 4.3% of all dwellings. 

The results of the Vacant Property Survey (VPS) are in 
terms of household spaces and rateable units rather than 
dwellings. Comparable NDHS figures are shown in Table 
A5.1. To compare the number of vacant properties 
identified by these surveys we shall look at the figures for 
household spaces as these were also the accommodation 
units recorded in the Labour Force Survey from which 
the VPS estimate is derived. The NDHS identified 4.6% 
vacant or derelict household spaces excluding the 
estimate for second homes. This compares with the 4.4% 
found in the LFS, excluding second homes. As explained 
fully in Appendix 4 of this report, the stricter definition 
and more exhaustive enquiries of the VPS follow-up 
reduced this LFS estimate to 3.0% and, allowing for the 
possible under-enumeration of vacant properties in the 
VPS, the estimate has been revised to 3.3%. Finally taking 
into account sampling and other errors in the VPS, the 
proportion vacant in spring 1977 is unlikely to be outside 
the range of 3.0% — 3.6%. 


seeking information about households in occupied 
housing and estimating, say, the ratio of households to 
dwellings, it may be inappropriate to count as ‘occupied’ a 
dwelling where no household is, in fact, resident (for 
example, the household has been or will be absent for 6 
months or more). Such cases would be where the owner 
or tenant is a long-stay resident in a hospital or home, is 
living with relatives or is even deceased. For the detailed 
follow-up of vacant accommodation in the VPS, these 
dwellings were counted as ‘occupied’. The owners or 
tenants would not have considered their homes vacant 
and, as long as their belongings were still in the properties, 
the accommodation was not empty and not saleable or 
usable by anyone else. For the NDHS, on the other hand, 
such properties should have been classed as ‘vacant’, 
having no resident household. 


Table AS.l Comparison of sample and national estimates of vacant 
household spaces in the VPS, LFS and NDHS 

Household spaces (including derelict 
and boarded up) 

VPS LFS NDHS 

No. %_ No. % No. % 

Sample estimate 
Vacant or derelict 

(exc. second homes) 2,930 3.3 3,910 4.4 4,040 4.6 

Total (=100%) 88,530 88,700 88,750 


National estimate* 

Vacant or derelict 

(exc. second homes) 580,000 770,000 810,000 

Total (= 100%) 17,510,000 17,540,000 17,750,000 


* Grossing factors for the' LFS and NDHS are 197.75 and 200 

respectively. National estimates are rounded to the nearest 10,000. 


After taking account of these differences, the NDHS 
estimate is still appreciably higher than the figure derived 
from the VPS. In general, the evidence suggsts that the 
NDHS result is an over-estimate. Nevertheless there are, 
as described below, several reasons for expecting a slight 
difference between the two sources. Differences may be 
due to the following: 

i) sampling errors and other random errors in the two 
surveys: 


In many ways, the methods of enumerating vacant 
properties in the NDHS are similar to those used in the 
LFS and so are probably subject to the same kinds of 
inaccuracy and reasons for over-enumeration. 

It should be noted, however, that the stricter definition of 
‘vacant’ used in the VPS may not be what is normally 
required in surveys such as the LFS and NDHS. If one is 


ii) the NDHS field period was 6 months later than that 
of the LFS and results may reflect a real change in 
the number of vacant properties in the country: 

iii) NDHS may have enumerated some vacant housing 
on military bases (excluded from the LFS). It is 
estimated that 0.1% amongst the 4.6% NDHS 
vacant household spaces were on military bases: 
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iv) differences in the sampling frames. The sampling 
frame for the NDHS was the Inland Revenue 
Valuation Lists, while the LFS was based on the 
Local Authority Valuation Lists. In theory there 
should be no difference between the two frames, but 
in practice there will be inconsistency: 

v) differences in the non-response codes given for use 
by interviewers*. For example:— 

Because the NDHS gave a separate code for some 
types of non-response (which were not separately 
specified on the LFS) it seems likely that some 
addresses coded ‘vacant’ on the LFS would not have 
been so coded in the NDHS. In particular, the 
NDHS gave a separate code for demolished units. 
For this reason the 0.1% household spaces coded 
‘vacant’ in the LFS which were in fact demolished 
would probably have been coded ‘demolished’ in the 
NDHS. 

NDHS figures for vacant housing exclude any 
caravans initially coded vacant. Of the LFS vacant 
household spaces, 0.1 % were in fact caravans and so 
not included in the VPS estimate of vacant housing. 
Thus 0.2% of the household spaces which were 
enumerated as vacant by the LFS but rejected by 
the VPS, have no equivalent amongst those coded 
‘vacant’ in the first place on the NDHS. 

It is also possible that NDHS interviewers made 
some errors in using the code ‘vacant — being 
converted or modernised’. It may sometimes be that 
an interviewer saw that work was going on in the 
sampled rateable unit and getting no reply too 
readily assumed that unit was vacant. (604 NDHS 
rateable units were coded as ‘vacant — being 
converted or modernised’. In the VPS, about two 
thirds of this number were reported as having 
modernisation or major repair work going on in the 
unit at the time of the LFS. NDHS may include 
some being decorated only but then VPS will 
include some where the building work would not be 
apparent from inspection of the outside of the unit). 

A5.3 The number of derelict and boarded up properties 

The NDHS enumerated 684 derelict or boarded up 
properties. The number of properties confirmed vacant 
by the VPS, which were derelict or boarded up at the time 
of the LFS is not known, as this information was not 
always recorded by LFS interviewers. An estimate of the 
number can be made, however, from the information 


A copy of the non-response record for the LFS is given in Appendix 
3 and, for the NDHS, in Section A5.5 of this Appendix. 

For the definitions and instructions given to VPS interviewers for 
identifying derelict and boarded up properties, see the last page of 
the Accommodation Questionnaire given in Appendix 9. 


recorded by the VPS interviewers at the time they visited 
the properties four months or so later.t 

Two thirds of the vacant properties were still vacant at the 
time of the VPS visit and, of these, 542 were derelict 
and/ or boarded up. Amongst the remaining third, 83 had 
been demolished between the visits of the LFS and VPS 
and 810 had been reoccupied. From the evidence we have 
about these groups of properties, it is probable that most 
of the 542 derelict and/or boarded up and of the 83 
demolished ones had been derelict or boarded up at the 
time of the LFS, bringing the total to 625 (542 + 83). It 
also seems likely that at least some of those reoccupied 
had been boarded up (if not derelict) at the time of the 
LFS. It would, therefore, appear that the LFS sample 
included at least the same number (if not more) derelict or 
boarded up properties as did the similar-sized NDHS 
sample, that is, around 680 such properties. 

Note: derelict properties 

Although it is estimated here that about a quarter of the 
vacant properties were derelict or boarded up at the time 
of the LFS, roughly a third of these were boarded up but 
not derelict. Therefore approximately 16% of the vacant 
properties were probably derelict at the time of the LFS. 
(See Chapter 1 for further information about the 
properties derelict at the time of the VPS visit.) 

A5.4 The characteristics of vacant properties 

For the reasons described above, comparison of the 
results of the VPS and NDHS in terms of the 
characteristics of the vacant properties identified cannot 
be exact. The most notable difference between the 
composition of the two sets of results is, as mentioned 
already, that the NDHS sample includes all second 
homes. Table A5.2, however, gives a general guide to the 
overall differences in the two samples, in respect of the 
following:— 

i) age of building 

ii) type of rateable unit s 

iii) regional distribution 

The figures suggest broad agreement in these 
characteristics between the two samples though no firm 
conclusions can be made because of the relatively high 
levels of non-response. 


S Note: this distribution of ‘type of rateable unit’ is slightly different 
from that for ‘type of accommodation’ given in the published figures 
for household spaces in the NDHS, where all household spaces in 
multi-household rateable units were allocated to the code ‘other 
flat/rooms’ (ie non-purpose built flat). 

Ref: Department of Environment National Dwelling and Housing 
Survey. HMSO 1978. Table 21. 
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Table A5.2 Comparison of vacant rateable units in the VPS and NDHS by 

i) age of building, fl) type of rateable unit, and iii) regional distribution 



Vacant rateable units 






VPS 

including derelict excluding 
second homes 

NDHS 

including derelict including 
second homes 

NDHS 

excluding derelict including 
second homes 


% 

( % excluding 
not known) 

% 

(% excluding 
not known) 

■% 

(% excluding 
not known) 


Age of building 








Pre-1919 

62 

(65) 

47 

(59) 

45 

(55) 


1919-1939/44 

16 

(17) 

13 

(16) 


(17) 


Post-1939/44 


(18) 

20 

(25) 

22 

(27) 


Not known 



20 

- 

19 



Type of rateable unit 








House/bungalow 








Detached 

13 



(17) 


(18) 


Semi-detached 

IS 



(18) 

17 

(19) 


Terraced 

41 


33 

(38) 

30 

(33) 


Flat/maisonette 








Purpose built 

13 


12 

(14) 

12 

(13) 


Non-purpose built 

12 


8 

(9) 

9 

(10) 


Other types 

5 


5 

(6) 

5 

(6) 


Not known 

1 


12 


10 



Region 








North 

6 


8 


8 



Yorks/Humberside 

12 


10 


9 



North West 

16 


13 


12 



East Midlands 

7 


8 


7 



West Midlands 

11 


9 


9 



East Anglia 

4 




4 



GLC 

18 


19 





South East (excluding GLC) 

18 


20 


22 



South West 

8 


9 


10 



Base = 100%: total vacant 

2555 


4492 


3805 



rateable units 








% of sampled rateable units vacant 

3.0 


5.2 


4.5 



Total rateable units in sample 

84768 


85679 


84992 





(including derelict) 

(excluding derelict) 























A5.5 Copy of the Non-Response Record used in the National 
of questionnaire). 

Department of the Environment, 2 Marsham St.. London SW1 


Dwelling and Housing Survey (front page 

IN CONFIDENCE 

For Statistical purposes only 


RSGB 9901 

Location within Address 


DWELLING AND HOUSING SURVEY 


RATING AREA - 


SAMPLE ISSUE NUMBER - 
HOUSEHOLD NUMBER — 


□ ( 1 ) 

I I 1 1 < 2 ' 5 > 

T~r n (6 ~ 9> 

-(10) 


OFFICE C WARD RU/B GV 

USE 
ONLY 


B T A Q L M' 


CALL RECORD DAY 
1st Call . 


2nd Call 
3rd Call 
4th Call 
5th Call 
6th Call 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CALLS 


INTERVIEWER NAME. 

INTERVIEWER NUMBER .. 


FINAL OUTCOME (COMPLETE AFTER LAST CALL) 

SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEW COMPLETED 
NO CONTACT AFTER AT LEAST 4 CALLS 
NON-EFFECTIVE (DEAF/TOO ILL/NO ENGLISH, ETC) 

GIVE DETAILS.............. 

REFUSAL-GIVE DETAILS. 

VACANT - BEING CONVERTED OR MODERNISED 
VACANT - OTHERWISE VACANT/UNOCCUPI ED/ 
SECOND HOME/HOLIDAY HOME 
BOARDED-UP/DERELICT 
DEMOLISHED 
PROPERTY NON-RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY IS AN INSTITUTION 
NO TRACE OF ADDRESS 
OTHER - GIVE DETAILS. 


MONTH OF INTERVIEW 


CODE 
REST OF 
- PAGE 
THEN 
CLOSE 


CODE 
MONTH OF 
*" INTERVIEW, 
THEN CLOSE 


SEPTEMBER.. 

OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER... 
DECEMBER ... 

JANUARY . 

FEBRUARY.... 

MARCH. 

APRIL...... 


ADDRESS GIVEN IS: 

(41) 

THE LOWEST FLOOR OF THIS HOUSEHOLD'S 


(Code from observation) 


ACCOMMODATION IS: 


WHOLE HOUSE, DETACHED. 

1 

(Code from observation) 

(42) 

WHOLE HOUSE, SEMI-DETACHED.. 

2 

BELOW STREET LEVEL. 

1 

WHOLE HOUSE TERRACE/END TERRACE 

3 

GROUND.... 

2 

PURPOSE-BUILT FLAT OR MAISONETTE IN BLOCK 


1st FLOOR.V. 

3 

WITH LIFT . 

4 

2nd FLOOR... * . 

4 

WITHOUT LIFT. 

5 

3rd FLOOR . 

5 

FLAT IN CONVERTED HOUSE . WITH LIFT 

6 

4th—9th FLOOR. 

6 

WITHOUT LIFT 

7 

10th FLOOR OR HIGHER. 

7 

ROOMS. 

8 



MOBILE HOME/CARAVAN. 

9 



OTHER GIVE DETAILS. 

0 




REMEMBER TO COMPLETE A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR EVERY H/HOLD AT THIS ADDRESS. 
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Appendix 6 The quality of data; sampling errors and other errors 
in the Vacant Property Survey (VPS) 


A6.1 Introduction 

As in any survey, the results obtained in the VPS are 
subject to a certain amount of error. This error may stem 
from a number of sources including sampling error, 
sampling frame bias, non-response bias, interviewer 
response and recording errors, coding, editing or 
computing errors. The effect of some errors may be 
balanced by that of others in which case summed results 
may be generally representative of the population as a 
whole. However, this may not be the case and we shall 
consider here some of the possible sources of error and 
bias in the VPS. 

In Appendix 4, we discussed the possibility of bias in the 
identification of the sample of vacant properties from the 
LFS and a revised estimate of the number was made. 
Also, in Chapter 6, possible non-response bias was 
discussed in relation to the reasons given for vacancies. 
Later in this appendix estimates of sampling errors, based 
on the size and design of the sample of properties, will be 
given but first we shall briefly consider another source of 
error and possible bias — that arising from the collection 
of incorrect information. 

A6.2 Response errors 

Procedures were adopted on this survey to minimise as far 
as possible response errors. For example, questionnaires 
were standardised and interviews structured, all 
interviewers were given the same training, briefing and 
survey documents, and all coding and editing was 
checked. Even so, the survey has a number of 
characteristics which combine to make certain types of 
response error more likely than in some other surveys. It 
was, for instance, often difficult to trace someone who 
knew about a property and its period of vacancy, 
particularly if the accommodation was still vacant at the 
time of the VPS follow-up or if the property had changed 
hands during the vacancy and the earlier owner was to be 
contacted as well as the present owner. If owners (or their 
managing agents) could not be contacted then we had to 
rely on information from neighbours or others who were 
able to remember something of the vacancy. Even in cases 
where the required contact was made, respondents did 
not always have records of specific vacancies and we were 
asking them to recall information sometimes going back 
several years. 

For these reasons, some answers obtained are known to 
have been estimates and so subject to error. To illustrate 
this we can look at the two thirds of cases where basic 
factual information about the same property was given by 
at least two respondents, perhaps a neighbour then an 
owner. When coding and editing the survey results, it was 


found that answers, in such cases, were often discrepant 
and rules were developed giving priority to answers given 
by those respondents interviewed, in the following 
order:— 

1. Occupier at the time (e.g. at the start of the vacancy) 

2. Lessee 

3. Owner ” ” 

4. Owner at some other time during the vacancy 

5. Other respondent (eg. neighbour) 

As might be expected, one type of information which was 
frequently estimated was that about dates, and 
discrepancies between respondents’ answers were often 
found here. This was particularly so for the date of the 
start of the vacancy. We have seen, in Chapter 5, that this 
date was not known for 6% of vacancies, but for a further 
10% or so only the year was given and no respondent gave 
the day or month. 

For about half the vacant properties, the date of the start 
of the vacancy was given by two different respondents 
and, amongst these cases, about a quarter disagreed on 
the year in which the vacancy started. However there is 
little evidence to suggest that these discrepancies 
contributed to bias in the results. In most cases the second 
informant gave the year adjacent to that given by the 
‘priority’ informant and the numbers saying that the 
vacancy started in an earlier or in a later year than that 
given by the priority informant were about equal. 

As with this example, no evidence has been found in the 
survey results to suggest that there is any significant, 
systematic bias caused by errors in the information 
collected. 

A6.3 Sampling error of the percentage vacant 

The sampling error* of the percentage of properties in the 
LFS confirmed to be vacant or partly vacant by the VPS 
has been calculated taking into account the complex 
multi-stage, stratified sample designf of the VPS. The 
formula used is: 


estimated sampling error of = -i- yj variance (x) 

where x = no of vacant or partly vacant rateable units 
identified (weighted to take account of sub-sampling in 
Non-Metropolitan Areas) 


* The term ‘sampling error’ has been used but the method of 
estimation is such that it includes all those sources of random error 
the effects of which are independent from primary sampling unit to 
primary sampling unit. 

t The sample design is described fully in Appendix 7. 
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and n = no of domestic rateable units in the LFS set sample 
so the percentage found vacant/partly vacant 

'>-^ xl00=301% 

s.e. (£) = ^11260.7045 x 100 = 0.00125 x 100 

= 0.125% 

The 95% confidence interval for the population value is: 


3.01% + 1.96 (0.125)% =3.01+ 0.25% 

= 2.76% to 3.26% vacant/partly vacant rateable units 
= 2340 to 2760 


The formula for variance (x) is given in Section A6.5. 

In Appendix 4, a revised estimate of between 3.2% and 
3.4% rateable units vacant was given, taking into account 
possible under-enumeration of vacant units in the VPS 
follow-up. The sampling error calculated above can be 
combined with this enumeration error giving a 95% 
confidence interval of about 3.0%-3.6%. This means that, 
if we were to have carried out the survey many times on 
the same dates using the same sample design, size and 
identification procedures, in 95% of such surveys the 
actual percentage of vacant rateable units in England in 
the spring of 1977 would lie within this interval. That is, 
the number would be between 2540 and 3050, say 2800, in 
the LFS sample and the national estimate between 


500,000 and 600,000, say 550,000 vacant or partly vacant 
rateable units. (See Appendix 7 for the grossing factor.) 

A6.4 Sampling errors associated with characteristics of 
vacant properties 

Sampling errors for multi-stage samples are almost 
always larger than those for simple random samples and, 
although proportionate stratification may reduce this 
increase in error, it will not generally eliminate it. It would 
therefore be misleading to present sampling errors 
assuming simple random sampling in the VPS. For some 
of the main survey variables sampling errors have been 
calculated as was the sampling error for the number of 
vacant properties, taking into account the complex, 
multi-stage, stratified sample design employed. These are 
shown, with associated 95% confidence limits in Tables 
A 6.1-3 and the formulae used for their calculation are 
given in Section A6.5. 

With a complex sample design, the sampling error of a 
percentage depends not only on the magnitude of the 
percentage and the size of the sample base, but also on the 
particular variable under consideration. However, rather 
than calculate sampling errors for every percentage in the 
report, the design effects associated with the sampling 
errors of certain types of variables have been estimated. 
These are shown in Tables A6.1-3, and can be used to 
estimate the sampling errors of estimates of similar 
variables, as described below. 


Table A6.X Sampling error - 95% confidence limits and design effects for characteristics of vacant property 

% of vacant rateable units 95% confidence 

(including partly vacant interval + % 

units) 


Age of building 
Pre—1900 
1900-1918 
1919-1944 
1945 or later 
Not known 

Type of rateable unit 
House or bungalow 
detached 
semi-detached 
terraced 

Flat or maisonette 
purpose built 
non-purpose built 
Other types 

Age of building and owner in 1977 
Pre-1919 — Local Authority 

" — Private 

Post—1918 — Local Authority 

" - Private 

Not known 



Region 

North 

Yorks/Humberside 
North West 
Fast Midlands 
West Midlands 
East Anglia 
GLC area 

South East (excluding GLC) 
South West 


Area type 

Metropolitan (excluding GLC) 25 

GLC area 18 

Non-metropolitan 57 


Base = 100%: Weighted 

(Unweighted) 


2555 

(1823) 


Square root of 

design effect 





















Table A6.2 Sampling error - 95% confidence limits and design effects for characteristics of vacant properties 



% of vacant rateable units 

95% confidence 

interval+ % 

Square root of 

design effect 
~\/ deff 

Rateable units containing 

Single h’hd space 

97 


1.5 

More than one h’hd space 

3 

1 

1.4 

Previous tenure 

Rented from Local Authority 

21 

3 

1.6 

Privately rented 

40 

4 

1.8 

Owner-occupied 

32 

4 

2.0 

Use of three basic amenities 

Has all three 

59 

3 


Amenities being installed 

5 


1.2 


12 

2 

1.3 

Lacked all three 

14 

2 

1.5 

Use of WC with entrance inside building 

Sole use 

63 

3 


Shared use 

2 


1.2 

WC being installed 

4 


1.3 

Outside WC only 

20 

2 

1.3 

No flush WC 

4 

1 

1.3 

Length of vacancy at the time of the LFS 

Less than 1 week 

4 


0.9 

1 wk less than 4 weeks 

10 


0.9 

4 wks " 8 weeks 

8 

1 

1.0 

8 wks » 3 mths 




3 mths " 6 mths 

15 

2 

1.2 

6 mths " 1 year 

15 

2 

1.1 

1 yr " 2 years 



0.8 

2 yrs " 5 years 

13 

2 

1.0 

5 yrs ■" 10 years 

5 



10 years or more 

2 



Not known 

6 

1 

1.2 

Base = 100% Weighted 

(Unweighted) 

2510 

(1790) 




A design effect (deff) is the ratio of the variance for the 
complex design to that which would have applied had a 
simple random sample been employed. The square root of 
the ‘deff is the appropriate multiplier to be applied to the 
simple random sample error to g ive the sampling error for 
the complex design. From the vSeffs presented in Tables 
A6.1- 3 it i s possible to infer the approximate size of 
theVdeff for similar types of variable and by multiplying 
this by the standard error for a simple random sample of 
the same size, a sampling error for the complex design 
employed can be estimated. 

Design effects, besides enabling estimates of other 
sampling errors to be made in this way, give a useful 
indication of the extent to which certain types of vacant 
property are clustered. There are, of course, other ways of 
investigating clustering but if a parti cular characteristic of 
the properties has a relatively high\/deff, this implies that 
the characteristic tended to be found t o a gr eater extent in 
some sample areas tha n in others. A Vdeff close to unity, 
on the other hand, suggests that the characteristic 
occurred fairly evenly throughout the sample areas. 

In Tables A6.1 and 2, sampling errors are shown for 
estimates based on the whole sample. For the estimate of 
16% of vacant properties being pre-1919 council-owned 
accommodation, for example, the 95% confidence limits 
are 14-18%. 

Table A6.3 shows the extent to which sampling errors 
increase for results relating to the smaller sub-groups of 


vacant properties and sample estimates should be treated 
with more caution than those based on the whole sample. 

The sampling errors associated with the regional 
distribution of vacant housin g are given in Table A6.1. In 
the case of East Anglia the^deff of less than unity may be 
due to the small number o f prim ary sampling units in the 
region and the fact that^/deff s are themselves subject to 
sampling error. 

From Tables A6.1 and 2, it can be seen that the design 
effects for the length of vacancies distribution tend to be 
lower than many of the other design effects shown. This 
would suggest that the distribution of the lengths of 
vacancies is more even throughout the sample areas than 
that of other variables which describe the properties 
rather than the vacancies. This would seem reasonable as 
one might expect certain types and tenures of property to 
be more clustered than features of the vacancies 
themselves, such as their length. 

A6.5 The calculation of sampling errors, 95% confidence 
limits and design effects 

a. Sampling errors 

Sampling errors for the VPS estimates have been 
calculated taking into account the multi-stage, stratified 
sample design, using the following combined ratio 
estimate formula: 

IfL = the number of strata (14 Metro¬ 
politan and Non-Metropolitan 
areas within 8 Standard Regions), 
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n h = the number of PSLFs selected in the 
h th stratum, 

m hi = the number of elements in the i th 
PSU in the h th stratum, 

and x hi j and y hi j = the values (either 0 or 1) of the two 
variables of interest, (e.g. x hi j = 1 
for each vacant unit, j, in the i th 
PSU of the h th stratum and y h y 
= 1 if that unit was, say, built be¬ 
fore 1919), 


the proportion of interest is estimated by: 


R c = 


L n h m hi 

£ £ £ 

h= 1 i= 1 j = l 




j=l 


The variance of this ratio is estimated by: 


£ —— 
h=l 2 ( n h-i) 


"b-l 


x hij 


Dhi + 1 


Var (R c ) = 


( £ 

\ h=l 


n h 

£ ■ 

i=i j=i 


m hi \ 2 

E x m) 


m hi ^ m hi 

where D hi = £ Yhij " R« ^ x hij 
j=l j=l 


Note: The coefficient of variation of x, 


CV(x) = 


was also calculated, 


where Var (x) 


L n h 
h=l 2 ( n h-l] 



x hi+l 


m hi 

and x hi = £ x hij 

1=1 

The suitability of the above sampling error formula 
depends on the coefficient of variation of x being less than 
0.1, a condition which is fulfilled for all the characteristics 
for which sampling errors are presented here. 


b. Confidence intervals 

The 95% confidence limits are given by the formula: 


R,, + 1.96 Vvar ( R c ) 


Table A6.3 Sampling 


r— 95% confidence limits and design effects for characteristics of vacant properties 


% of vacant rateable units 95% confidence 
(including partly vacant interval + % 


Pre—1919 Local Authority owned 

Terraced house 71 7 

Flat or maisonette 

purpose built 7 3 

non-purpose built 13 5 


Base = 100%: Weighted 404 

(Unweighted) (31$) 


Square root of 
design effect 
Vdeff 


Pre—1919 Privately owned 
House qr bungalow 
detached 
semi-detached 
terraced 

Flat or maisonette 
purpose built 


Base = 100%: Weighted 

(Unweighted) 


Post—1919 Local Authority owned 
House or bungalow 
detached 
semi-detached 
terraced 

Flat or maisonette 
purpose built 


Base = 100%: Weighted 

(Unweighted) 


10 3 1.6 

48 7 2.1 


4 2 1.2 


1174 

(809) 


5 4 1.2 

22 6 1.1 

23 7 1.3 

46 7 1.1 

342 

(252) 


Post-1918 Privately owned 
House or bungalow 
detached 
semi-detached 
terraced 

Flat or maisonette 
purpose built 


Base = 100%: Weighted 

(Unweighted) 


506 

(340) 























C. Design effects 

The square root of the design effect for a proportion ‘p’ is 
given by the formula: 


^deff = 


estimated sampling error of p with complex design 
estimated sampling error of p with a simple random 

sample of the same size 


d. Estimating sampling errors of other survey variables 
The 95% confidence limits around a survey estimate for 
which the complex sampling erro r has not been presented 
here can be estimated using the *JdefT 'or a similar type of 
variable, as follows: 


The 95% confidence limit is estimated by the formula: 


p 1 + 1.96>7Seff 


{I 


o-p 1 ) 


where p 1 is the proportion of interest, n is the sample size, 

V —j—-j— being the sampling error assuming 

P l a simple random sample. 

n 
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Appendix 7 The sample design 


The sample for the 1977 Labour Force Survey was a two- 
stage, stratified design yielding a sample, in England, of 
about 88,000 household spaces. The sample was stratified 
by Standard Region and by Metropolitan and Non- 
Metropolitan County within Region, with Local 
Authority Districts listed within strata ordered by 
population density and an economic indicator. (The latter 
was formed by taking the proportion of domestic rateable 
value accounted for by property valued at over £400). 
Primary Sampling Units (PSUs) were Local Authority 
Districts in Metropolitan Counties and groups of 3 or 4 
Districts within Non-Metropolitan Counties, selected 
systematically with probability proportional to the 
estimated number of residential hereditaments (ie 
domestic rateable units). Of PSU selections, 57 were 
made in Metropolitan Counties including 22 London 
Boroughs and 28 in Non-Metropolitan Counties. In all, 
138 different Local Authorities were represented, over a 
third of those in the country. 

Within each selected PSU, a systematic sample of 
hereditaments, including any noted as ‘taken out of 
rating’ or ‘derelict’, was selected from the Local Authority 
Valuation Lists. Non-residential properties were 


identified as far as possible from their codes and 
descriptions given on the Valuation Lists and were edited 
from the sample. Within a Local Authority, addresses 
were grouped into a number of geographically contiguous 
‘interviewer areas’ containing an average of 100 
addresses. 

As described in Appendix 4, a third stage in the sample 
selection was introduced in the Vacant Property Survey 
follow-up, as only 1 in 2 of the interviewer areas in Non- 
Metropolitan Counties were included. Results in this 
report have been reweighted to take into account this sub¬ 
sampling of Non-Metropolitan addresses. 

The grossing factor to be applied to results to gain 
national estimates from the VPS, using the inverse of the 
sampling fraction, would normally be 197.75 but, taking 
into account the underenumeration of vacant properties 
by the VPS, as described in Appendix 4, the grossing 
factor is 220 (ie 197.75 x 2800/2510). Further details 
about the nature and size of the sample and the methods 
adopted to identify vacant accommodation are given in 
Appendix 4. 
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Appendix 8 The calculation of vacancy rates 


In Chapters 2 and 3 of this report, vacancy rates for 
different categories of housing included in the LFS 
sample were given. These were calculated using the 
formula: 

number of vacant (and partly vacant) 

Vacancy rate _ rateable units in category x 100 _ 

(ie % vacant) total number of rateable units in category 

The number of vacant (and partly vacant) rateable units 
in each category has been estimated from the Vacant 
Property Survey results. These estimates are based on the 
revised figure for the total number of vacant units in the 
LFS sample of 2800 (rather than 2555). (See Appendix 4 
Section A4.7). This means that the overall vacancy rate 
for properties in the sample is 3.3% (rather than 3.0%). 

The total number of rateable units in each category in a 
sample the size of the LFS has been estimated using the 
NDHS results and, in the case of public and private sector 
housing, the VPS results were also used to estimate base 
numbers. In this case the estimates for vacant housing 
were added to those for occupied housing as this gave a 
significantly more accurate base for the small numbers of 
pre-1919 Local Authority housing. 

In deriving both sets of estimates, for vacants and total 
numbers, certain assumptions have been made. It has 
been assumed that:— 

1) In both the VPS and NDHS, the distributions of the 
variables of concern where answers were not recorded 
were the same as for those units where the information 
was recorded. In other words, because of the absence 
of evidence to indicate the overall direction of bias, if 
any, non-response has been assumed unbiased. (For 
example, in the NDHS, age of rateable unit was not 
recorded for 12% of purpose-built flats. For those 
where age was known, 8% were pre-1919 and 92% 


post-1918. The 12% ‘non-response’ have therefore 
been allocated to the age groups in the ratio 8 to 92 
This assumes that there was no bias in the non¬ 
response: that, for example, it was not mostly for pre- 
1919 flats that age was not known.) 

2) The categories of the variables considered were defined 
and used in thesameway ontheNDHS and VPS. [For 
example, that age of building as recorded on valuation 
lists (NDHS source) is comparable with that obtained 
by interviewers in the field (VPS source).] 

3) The configuration of the NDHS sample, in terms of 
the characteristics considered, was the same as that of 
the LFS sample from which the vacant units were 
actually identified. 

Because the two sets of estimates used to calculate 
vacancy rates have been derived from two different 
samples, the sampling error associated with the rates is 
higher than if they had been derived from the same 
sample. (The variance is about doubled.) Hence, as 
noted in Table 2.13, rates for categories containing 300 
or fewer rateable units should be treated with caution. 
This is particularly so because the numbers in the 
sample of vacants in these categories are small and the 
unweighted numbers (See Appendix 7), which are the 
ones to use when calculating sampling error, are even 
smaller. 

4) In the case of vacancy rates for properties with and 
without basic amenities, the percentage lacking 
amenities amongst single household spaces applies to 
all rateable units, whether they comprise one or more 
household spaces. 

Because of these assumptions made in calculating 
vacancy rates, the estimates are more liable to error than 
the initial survey data distributions. 
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Appendix 9 The questionnaires 


Nine different questionnaires were used in the Vacant 
Property Survey, along with extra sections for two of 
them to be used as necessary. There were three main types 
of questionnaire — Recall, Accommodation and Owner. 

The Recall questionnaire established whether or not the 
property had been vacant domestic living 
accommodation at the time of the Labour Force Survey 
(LFS). 

The Accommodation questionnaire was concerned with 
the characteristics of the properties which had been 
vacant and collected some information about the vacancy 
in case no owner should be interviewed. Extra sections 
were to be used if more than one household space had 
been vacant in the rateable unit at the time of the LFS. 

The Recall & Accommodation questionnaires were 
completed in interviews with people at, or in the vicinity 
of, the address. There were three versions of each of these 
types of questionnaire: one for interviewing occupants at 
the address, if it was occupied; one for interviewing 
people in the vicinity, if the property was still vacant or 
was demolished; and a third to be used if the property had 
been only partly vacant at the time of the LFS. (This third 
version included questions to be asked of owners, and 
asked about a vacant household space rather than a 
wholly vacant rateable unit.) If a vacancy had lasted for 
less than eight weeks, interviewers did not go on to 
contact owners. Otherwise attempts were made to contact 
those who owned the property during the vacancy, 
usually either one or two owners. 


The Owner questionnaire covered the dates of the 
vacancy, of acquisition and/or sale, and building work 
together with the owner’s plans for the property and any 
difficulties in implementing them. It also duplicated 
questions on the Accommodation questionnaire about 
the characteristics of the property. 

There were three versions of the Owner questionnaire: 
one for private sector owners including current owner- 
occupiers and two for Local Authority owners, the first of 
which was similar in format to that used for private 
owners and could be used in complex cases, ie if there was 
more than one household space in the rateable unit or if 
the rateable unit had changed and been newly rated due to 
conversion during the vacancy. The second Local 
Authority questionnaire could be used for the majority of 
cases which were more straightforward and was designed 
in two parts, the first part being for self-completion. 

The three versions of the Owner questionnaire were 
similar in their basic content though the private owner 
version contained questions directed to those intending to 
live in the properties whereas the Local Authority version 
included more questions relating to the demolition of 
properties and also to leasing units to Housing 
Associations. 

Not all these questionnaires are reproduced in this report. 
One of each type is included: these being, the Recall and 
Accommodation questionnaire used if the unit was 
reoccupied at the time of the Vacant Property Survey and 
a Private Owner questionnaire. Part I (self-completion) 
of the Local Authority questionnaire is also included. 
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Recall Questionnaire 


RECALL Q'RE -A- 


SOME OCCUPANTS N 


HOUSING 

SURVEY 

(V.P.) 


n 


DAY MTH YR. 


REFERENCE 
THIS RU. 


WHOLE RATEABLE UNIT 


CURRENTLY WHOLLY OR PARTLY OCCUPIED . 

[currently WHOLLY vacant]. 

[now demolished] .. 


TO OCCUPIER 

2 fl'm .... we're carrying out a housing survey for the 
Department of the Environment. I've been asked to 

call on this .. .RU_ I'm not quite sure who 1 

need to talk to but could I just check..] 

a) Is the ..RU.. just one whole 
..HOUSE/FLAT., or is it divided 

separately^ccupied^^rented "° US 

parts? Divided up 

IF DIVIDED UP 

b) How many flats, flatlets or 
separate parts are there in this 
..RU.., that is including this 


i) COMPLETE A COLUMN ON PAGES 2-3 FOR EACH H'HD SPACE 
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RECALL Q'RE -A- RECALL ON WHOLE RU 

SOME OCCUPANTS NOW 

INTERVIEWER CODE 

ELIGIBILITY FOR INTERVIEW 
[From Pages 2 & 3] 


DOMESTIC 



10 a) FOR EACH ELIGIBLE H'HD SPACE 

i) IF IT IS CURRENTLY OCCUPIED - Interview the occupier 
ii) IF IT IS CURRENTLY VACANT - Interview a neighbour in RU. 

NB - IF THE PERSON YOU ARE TALKING TO IS ELIGIBLE FOR INTERVIEW, ask him first 
about his h'hd space then about any eligible currently vacant ones. 

- IF THE PERSON YOU ARE TALKING TO IS NOT ELIGIBLE FOR INTERVIEW, but there 
are some eligible h'hd spaces currently vacant, try to interview him about 
them. 

b) LEAVE YOURSELF AN OPPORTUNITY TO GO BACK TO ANY INFORMANT, IF LIKELY TO WANT 
TO ASK ABOUT OTHER H’HD SPACES. 

c) NON-RESPONSE - IF ELIGIBLE BUT NO FURTHER INFORMATION OBTAINABLE, ON ACCOMMODATION 
Q'RE, COMPLETE COVER PAGES (Q's 11-14) AND (Qlll & 112). 
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FOR ALL ELIGIBLE RU's - DESCRIPTION 


COMPLETE Q's 111 & 
FROM OBSERVATION 


looks wholly vacant .. 

looks partly vacant/partly 

occupied . 

looks wholly occupied . 

is (partly)bricked/boarded i 
is not bricked or boarded i 


s being repaired/improved 


has external structure ... 
in very poor condition 
derelict, very delapidated, 
gaps/holes in walls, windows, 

major repairs, not normally 
habitable 


.... in poor condition 

[ run down, neglected, 
for, in need of moderate 
repairs to walls, 

.... in fair condition 

[ structure appears good/ 
reasonable but dirty, dingy, 
old paint,in need of 
smartening up 
.... in good/reasonable condition 

C normal, good/reasorable,appears! 
not in need of much .painting,. 


ted, uncared ! 
loderate 
, windows, 

] 


FROM 

OBSERVATION 
i) The RU 

currently . 


IF RU IS PART 
ONLY OF BUILDING 
ii) The building 
currently .. 

RU IS 

DNA: WHOLE - 
BLG 


all/most still standing . 

all/most now demolished . 

RU is (& was) isolated housing . 


. (partly) bricked/boarded u 


DESCRIPTION 


DESCRIPTION 















































Owner Questionnaire 


SS1109 


OWNER QUESTIONNAIRE WHOLE RU VACANT ON II 


Region No. 

Area No. 

Dist. No. 

Address No. 



1 

1 1 


. CURRENT OWNER-OCCUPIER . 

OWNER (NOT CURRENT OWNER-OCCUPIER) . 
. OTHER (SPECIFY) . 


TOTAL NO. OF 
OWNERS FOR 

THIS RU . 

SERIAL NO, 
FOR THIS 
OWNER . 


77 


GO TO Q45 
SEE Q2 





a) CHECK ADDRESS AGAIN 
AND ASK IF HE KNOWS OR 
CAN SUGGEST ANYONE WHO 
WOULD KNOW WHERE TO GO. 




GO TO Q4 


SEE a) 
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(Q77 CODE 5) OR (Q79 CODE 2) 







































































































































































107 INTERVIEWER CHECK 


DOES THE OWNER SAMPLE 

SHEET SHOW THAT ANY 

OWNER INFORMATION 

(NAMES AND ADDRESSES) IS UNKNOWN? 


IF SOME OWNER INFORMATION (NAMES & ADDRESSES ETC) UNKNOWN 
108 We are trying to trace and talk to 
all the people who owned the . .RU.. 


IF OWNER HAS A DATE ..A.. 

(SEE Q46) 

(Do you know) who crowd the..RU. 




□ 


Name & 
Address 


b) IF OWNER HAS A DATE . . S. . DURING THE VACANCY 
(SEE Q 46 - S IS BEFORE END OF VACANCY) 

(Do you know) who owned the..RU..after you? 



c) MAKE OUT (OR UPDATE) THE RELEVANT OWNER SAMPLE SHEET 
FOR THE ABOVE OWNER AND CARRY OUT INSTRUCTIONS AS ON 
PAGE 27 OF ACCOMMODATION Q'RE. 



SEE b) 


W501 OPCS 8/77 
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Thank you for completing this questionnaire. 

Please give the questionnaire to our interviewer 
as she arranged with you. She will then go on 
to ask a few more questions about this authority's 
plans for the rateahle unit when it became vacant 
and about the circumstances that may have 
affected the length of the vacancy:- in particular 
any delays or difficulties experienced in 
either acquiring, selling, letting, demolishing 
the rateable unit or in having building 
work or modernisation carried out during the 
vacancy. 

All the information you give will be treated 
as confidential and will not be passed on to 
anyone outside OPCS. The results from the 
survey will be used for statistical purposes 
only and never presented in such a way that 
any individual address or authority could 
be identified. 
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